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[For the District School Journal.] 

The evil tendencies of Corporal Punishment as a means 

of moral discipline in families and schools, examined 

and discussed, &c. By Lyman Coss, A. M.: 8vo., 
New-York, 1847. 


Mr. Cobb has now been before the public for several 
years as an author and publisher of school books, and we 
had imbibed the idea that he was among the best of our 
living lexicographers. If, however, his works on lan- 
guage are as deficient in precision as the one now before 
us, we fear that our opinion has been too favorable. 

The present treatise speaks of the evil tendencies of 
corporal punishment, and the inference (certainly a very 
natural one,) is, that Mr. Cobb desires its total abolition. 





But if the reader will turn to page 157, he will find the 
following moral (we presume we must so call them) sub- | 
stitutes proposed. 


“ When children or pupils are very highly excited by anger, ill will 
or malice, cold water, variously applied, has the effect to cool the pas- | 
siohs and allay the temper.’ 

“a dash of cold water in the face, or on the back of the head and 
neck, will have an excellent effect.”’ 

“Ahouttwenty-eight years ago, when engaged in teaching, I (Ly- 
man Cobb,) had a boy in school who was exceedingly bad tempered. 
Often, in his fits of anger, he would throw himself on the floor and 
present a frightful appearance. One day, being quite alarmed at his 
condition, I threw a quantity of cold water into his face, and he never 
showed any anger, or had any of his angry fits after that! I had no 
more trouble with him.”’ 


Again: 
‘In the winter, also, if a boy is very obstinate and wilfully disobedient, 
the teacher may require him to stand before the fire so as to produce 


a free perspiration. By sweating him profusely, the system becomes 
relaxed, and he can then be’ dealt with profitably, so as to make an 
impression.”’ 


Can any thing be more supremely ridiculous than the 
idea of introducing these modes of corporal punishment 
into our schools? Suppose the boy objects to take a pro- 
fuse sweating—he refuses to stand by the fire, and edges 
off from the radiating caloric. Is the teacher to collar 
him arid bring him back? We ask for information. 

Suppose he peradventure should submit to the prescrip- 
tion and the ‘‘ free perspiration” is produced. The sea- 
son, according to our author, best adapted for all this, is 
winter. The hour of dismissal arrives, the sweating boy 
goes into the cold—a chill follows—sickness occurs, possi- 
bly for a week or fortnight, and probably (for many such 
cases have occurred under other circumstances) death is 
the consequence. What will parents then say to this 
moral substitute ? 








Mr. Cobb’s work is divided into two parts, and an ap- 
pendix. Part 1, Objections to the wse of the Rod ; Part 
2, Substitutes for, and Preventives of, the use of the Rod, 
while the appendix contains letters from distinguished in- 
dividuals, extracts from reports, &c., proceedings of edu- 
cational conventions, &c., in different parts of the country, 
on the subject of corporal punishment. , 

We proceed to quote some of the objections: 

1. No parent or teacher knows, when he commences, 
how long or how severely he must punish a boy before he 
will yield. 

We very respectfully doubt this. Punishment in a great 
majority of instances is, or ought to be, inflicted for an 
offence committed, and the parent or teacher ought to 
have discretion and sense enough not to exceed the proper 
bounds. The most difficult case undoubtedly, is that of 
an open and continued resistance to authority. We shall 


hereafter see how the advocates for the abolition of capi- 


tal punishment manage this. 

2. When the boy does not readily yield to the flogging 
inflicted on him, the parent or teacher most generally be- 
comes angry. 

3. Because parents and teachers who are in the habit 
of whipping, when impatient or in anger, punish them for 
a trifling matter. 

4. Because such parents and teachers very often whip 
them in anger or under excitement. 

5. Because such parents and teachers, who are in the 
habit of daily and constant whipping, are very apt to be 
equally severe when their children do wrong innocently or 
unintentionally, as when they do wrong intentionally, ma- 
liciously, or wilfully. 

6. Because it produces great trouble in the domestic 
circle, the fathers being more generally in favor of it and 
the mothers opposed to it. 

7. Because all parents (except those who are totally 
depraved by vicious habits) are opposed to having their 
children whipped by others, whatever their own practice 
may be. 

8. It is an indirect system of giving a premium for ly- 
ing, particularly when the anticipated whipping has been 
preceded by threatening. 

9. Because those who practice it are apt, very often, 
to punish hastily. 

10. Because it almost always produces revengeful feel- 
ings on the part of the child or the pupil towards the parent 
or teacher. 

11: Because few, very few children ever do wrong for 
the sake of doing wrong as such, or for the purpose of 
deliberately disobeying. 

Such are a portion of the Hcuments advanced by Mr. 
Cobb, and those we have omitted are generally objections 
rather to the abuse than the use of the rod. We will not 
deny that some of the positions taken have considerable 
weight, and should influence both parent and teachers to 
avoid its infliction if possible. But the truth in many of 
these specifications is so enveloped in a complete tissue of 
sophistry, that it requires a bare touch to rend it asunder. 
Children are thoughtless aad playful, and a word of kind- 
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ness or rebuke will check their disorder. But boys some- | 


times do wrong knowing it to be wrong, and boys some- 
times deliberately disobey. Again, Sir Walter Scott knew 


something of the human heart, and he says, children will 


lie when they think they can gain any thing by it. 

We repeat that we have no confidence in this constant 
harping on the innocence, the good temper, the tractable 
conduct of boys in the mass. 
fect beings, where do the rowdy youngsters and the still 
worse men that crowd our streets or fill our penitentiaries 
come from? Has the discipline of the school room caused 
this? One would suppose so from the denunciations 
against corporal punishment, and yet in a vast majority 
of instances, we find that these individuals have never been 
subjected to proper government in their youth. 

The second part contains some good advice, irrespec- 
tive of the opinions of our author, though its force is often 
destroyed by the repetition of the idea, and its application 
weakened by its general character. Take the following 
directions as examples: Every parent and teacher should 
always speak kindly and affeetionately to his child or pu- 
pil. We would beg leave however to amend this by ad- 
ding, ‘‘ and particularly when the child or pupil is to take 
a ‘sweating.’ Every parent or teacher should always | 
speak mildly and gently to his child or pupil. He should | 
endeavor to govern by love rather than by force. He | 
should have patience in his intercourse with his children 
or pupils—be cheerful and pleasant—persuasion is better 
than force. Appeal to the sympathies and better feelings, 
and interest or engage their minds—always speak en- 
couragingly—endeavor to gain their confidence, and so on. 

We presently come toa different class of substitutes, 
from which we cull the following: 

(13.) Parents and teachers should always have decision 
and firmness in all their intercourse with their children 
and pupils. (17.) The teacher should first establish or- 
der in his school, before proceeding to any business what- 
ever. (19.) Parents and teachers should reprove, admon- 
ish or advise, without speaking of the ferula in connec- 
tion with such reproof, admonition or advice. (18.) Pa- 
rents and teachers should require their ch‘ldren or pupils 
to attend school regularly and punctually. And in his 
commentary on this substitute, the author remarks, ‘It 
may be well in most cases, to refuse to hear any lessons 
until all the pupils have come in!” (21.) Whenever a boy 
has become very bad in school, the master should susPEND 
him a certain length of time!! (36.) Parents should 
respect and encourage their teachers, who are engaged 
in the arduous and responsible business of educating their 
children. 

Such is a fair specimen of the book before us. 
lyze it would require a volume of its own bulk. 

While we are ready to admit that corpora! punishment 
has frequently been used to excess, and that many of the 
substitutes mentioned by Mr. Cobb have not been tried 
with sufficient diligence and patience—while we are even 
ready to grant that in a schoo! where the pupils have 
been properly trained by their parents, corporal punish- 
ment can be almost totally laid aside, we deny that Mr. 
Cobb has produced any arguments of sufficient weight to 
show that the proper use (not the abuse) of it produces | 
any evil tendencies. His reasonings are unsound, his il- 
Justrations inconclusive, and his commentaries contradic- 
tory. He has, however, furnished an antidote to ai] this 
crudeness, by his appendix, containing answers from many 
distinguished persons to his inquiries. We select from 
these the following extracts: » 

Chancellor Walworth remarks, 4Vhile I hold to the doctrine that 
ents and teachers should insist upon unconditional submission to 
_all their reasonable commands by their children or pupils, corporal 
ishment can seldom be necessary if the parent or teacher is prop- 
erly instracted in his duty. It should, therefore,only be resorted to in 
extreme cases; and as the last remedy to correct deliberate and ma- 
licious or perverse disobedience to lawful and reasonable commands, 
and after all milder means Lave failed.” 
_ §. L. Holmes, deputy superintendent of common 
schools in the State of New-York, has the following terse 
letter; 


To ana- 
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If they are such quasi per- | 


| method, there is special variety of application. 
| amination you learn the result of the teacher’s labors ; in his daily 
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-“Tf ‘the heart of man’ were not ‘deceitful above all things and * 
desperately wicked,’ I could believe, that moral suasion alone, both 
with the young and the old, might, in all cases, prove a sufficient 
| means of moral discipline. Kindness, in the proper government of 
| families and schools, may effect much: affectionate treatment, more ; 

but coercion, so expressly sanctioned and enjoined by inspiration, will 
; at times, be found altogether indispensable. 

** But corporal punisiiment should be resorted to in extreme cases 
| only. It is, mdeed, ‘for the fool's back’ alone, that the ‘rod’ was 
| designed ; and it is, therefore, on those, exclusively, who have become 





| 


| fools in wickedness, that its use is either necessary or justifiable.’’ 

| Nor must we omit to present the views of a mother and 
| an eminent instructress, Mrs. Sarah L. Willard, the pres- 
ent principal of the Troy Female Seminary. and the 
daughter-in-law and successor to Mrs. Willard the au- 
thoress: 


‘In compliance with your request, I give you my opinion of ‘ Cor- 
poral Punishment as a means of mora! discipline.’ I agree with you 
in thinking that appeals should be made to the conscience, and time 
allowed for the exempise of reason; and also that there are few cases 
which require the rod, and that it should be the last resort; but I 
should probably differ from you in the opinion which you seem to en- 
lertain, that it may be entirely abolished. I believe that it should al- 
ways be resorted to as soon as other modes of discipline fail, and I 
have known some youug persons whose consciences were so weak, 
and who have had so little ability or disposition to trace consequences 
and who have had so much of the animal in them. that the rod would 
be for them the most beneficial mode of punishment. 

‘* With these views, I have always held myself ready to use the rod 
to my own children. I have not, however, in twelve years, with six 
children, been compelled to resort to it, but I do not know how soon 
that necessity may be presented. Ina case of extreme perverseness, 
I should apply it in addition to moral discipline.’’ 


We must beg leave to prefer these views to the specu- 
lations of idealism, or the denunciations of arrogance. 


B. 


{For the District Schoo] Journal.] 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 





(Continued Srom page 95.) 

In our last we gave some account of the origin and constitution of 
the Scottish Parochial Schools, and stated the manner of electing 
teachers, the amount of their incomes, and the extent of their qualifi- 
cations. We also entered on the method of tuition commonly pur- 
sued, which is a modification of the monitorial system. 

If the opinion which we advanced with respect to the peculiar gift 
or faculty of teaching be correct, it is obvious that exact uniformity ° 
in the exercise of this gift is neither expedient nor attainable. While 
a general plan is recommended, and in all the schools so far followed 
out, each master is allowed to manifest his own aptitude to teach as 
the instructive faculty, which we suppose him to possess, may lead 
him. He stamps the impress of his own mind on the whole manage- 
ment of his charge He breathes the life of his own spirit into the 
common mechanism of education ; so that with general uniformity of 
From the yearly ex- 


operations you see the means by wien that result has been attained, 

We now proceed with our sketch of the mode of teaching usual'y 
adopted, 

The grand secret of keeping good order in school is to give the 
cluldren 1:0 leisure for mischief. While one Class recites to the mas- 
ter. the rest are preparing under their monitors. In Parochial schools 
the lessons are snort and frequent. This secures variety in the day’s 
labor. The pupi’s mind and body are relieved by alternate sitting to 
study and stand Of course strict regularity—military pre- 
cision is exacted in going up and forming into iine jor examinatior, 
In many schools daily driling is practiced as a bodily exercise ; and 
the scholars are trained to move in masses without confusion and 
without noise. This is by no means an unimportant matter; for hu- 
man beings, when shifting from place to place, resemble bells: it is 
difficult to stir them without settiig their tongues wagging, and after 


ing tu reeite. 





they have once broken out into disturbance, a very considerable ex- 
pend.ture of time and trouble is necessary to restore order. 


A proper teacher is much more on his legs than in his chair while 
doing his duty. Activity and sluggishness are both infectious—and the 
schoo!-master is placed so conspicuously as an ensample to his floek, 
that he cannot be too careful in avoiding even the appearance of lazi- 
ness, It is not his part to sit enthroned on his *‘ dais’ and keep silence 
among his subjects by the terror of his voice and his eye. His is not 
a reign of terror but of ardor and zeal. He rather chooses to main- 
tain diligence among his pupils by the attraction of his own example 
than to enforce it by mere precept and punishment, He is’an enthum- 
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carelessness flee away. A teacher without enthusiasm is like a sun 
without radiance and warmth—a dull, leaden, dreary concern over- 
looking a region of stupidity and slumber. He must always remember 
what he is about, and there must be regularity in his excitement— 
method in his madness—but let him beware of the pedantry of what 
some eal! dignified composure—the soporifie respectability of a quiet 
man—and, above all, the tyranny of a discipline that depends not upon 
interest imparted, and a spirit of well-doing and emulation diffused by 
bis own ardor. 

Perhaps the ingenium perfervidum Scotorum is no where more sig- 
nally displayed than in the enthusiastic emulation of a well taught 
school. Suppose a class is called up to recite. They take their pla- 
ces, with book in hand, like troops falling into line. Some, in the 
confidence of thorough preparation, march calmly upto their station, 
others, as they go, are snatching the last moment to master something 
of which they are yet doubtful, and others are probably repeating to 
themselves a passage of more than usual difficulty, that, instead of 
stumbling through it, they may be able to give it trippingly. They 
are now arranged, ani the lesson is begun. The first boy or gir; 
comes off without a blunder]; but all have been on the watch for a 
correction, and at the conclusion of his or her examination there is a 
drawing of breath, and a standing at ease for an instant, in order to 
recover strength for a second brush. The excitement, like that of bat- 
tle, increases apace. All is noble life and noble strife. There is no 
time and no inclination for drowsing and folding of the hands. Seats 
would be almost useless, because the scholars could not keep to them : 
and fans would be an encumbrance though the temperature were at 
the boiling point. We have seen the enthusiasm mount so high as 
almost to alarm us,* yet habitual discipline prevails, and the commotion 
does not exceed due bounds. This excitement is what Dr. Bell calls 
the ludus literarius. It overeomes difficulties and animates even the 
dunce, Many men talk of reducing study to aumsement—an attempt 
both vain in its results and pernicious in its delusion, Stady 1s labor; 
and labor is at once the condition and the source of true enjoyment; 
and the pleasure of the scholar’s toil consists in the perfect and pas- 
sionate occupation of his mind with subjects which are worthy of an 
immortal and responsible being. Under a gifted and skilful ludima- 
gister, there is, we believe, more delight for youth in the ludus litera- 
rius, than in any other game whatsoever. 

We are now speaking of the modern intellectual system of educa- 
tion. In the olden time, the school-boy’s task was a penance and a 
weariness of the flesh. After the opening of school, the whole body 
of pupils set to work in preparing, 

“* Exoritur clamorque, clangorque,’’ 
—the class room then becomes indeed a ‘* noisy mansion’’—the peda- 
gogue’s call for less din, rose ever and anon above the vociferation ot 
a hundred learners, and not unfrequently the full chorus of tongues 
would be suspended, as their owners listened with intense and sympa- 
thetic dread, to aduet between the master, ferula in hand, and some 
screaming culprit who had been detected in play or mischief under 
cover of the general hubbub. This divertisement over, the chorus is 
resumed, and continued till order was restored atthe expiration of the 
time allowed for study, or which was in those days the same thing—the 
finishing of tre teacher's quotidian epistolary correspondence. The 
hard duty of sitting still and silent was now imposed upon all but the 
class called out torecite. These, on concluding their lesson, and arier 
the usual quantity of flagellation, were sent to their seals to do nothing 
—if aschool child can ever obey such a mandate—and another class 
mustered around the master’s desk, to be succeeded as before by a 
third and a fourth, unti! the daily work was done. At the clese the 
boys, many of whom had been slyly bundling up their books, rushed 
for their caps, hurried— 
“ Scabies occupet extremum,” 

to the door, which was opened with a burst, and the shout of liberty 
atising from the first who gained the air, was caught up and redoubled 
by every successive outgoer, ti!! tne street rang with the proclamation 
of their joy.t 





* This is not so visible on exam:nation days, or even in presence of 
a stranger, as in the ordinary routine of scliool duty. 


t+ In Sir Waiter Scott’s Old Mortality there is a graphic description 
of such a scene as that here referred to, It is the dismissal tor tue 
day of the school of Gandercleuch, in which Mr. Peter Pattison, the 
supposed author of the tale, is assiguant. A very accurate p.cture, so 
far as it goes, of a small iown inary in the olden ume, may be 
found in Lockhart’s Lite of Scou. “The poet attended during one suin- 
mer the parish school of Kelso, and there made acquaintance w th 
James and John Ballantyne, whose connectiun with bun in alter life 
was productive of very s.ngular resulis, 











It is evident that according to this pian much precious time was 
wasted, and much confusion caused and cruelty inflicted, in the pain- 
ful endeavor to check the mischief that infallibly arises from idleness. 
Still, even with these disadvantages, it is astonishing how much 
knowledge and good behavior the ancient Scottish preceptor contrived 
to flog into his pupils. Perhaps that which was acquired, was” better 
remembered and more valued on account of the 
acquisition, 


pain endured in its 


Buta!l this is now changed. The children are not only never re- 
quired, but never allowed to be idle. 
mus is a good ruie 


Ruddiman’s opere peracto lude- 
; and the work of the pupils while in school being 
incessant, they can play only after school is dismissed.* Punishment, 
and especially corporal punishment, is thus extremely rare in compari- 
son with What it was wont to be. The writer is aware that certain 
educationists would entirely abolish corporal chastisement, and have 
its abolition openly declared in the school itself. It is degrading to the 
pupil and humiliating to the teacher, for he must be the executor of his 
own judgments. But there exist in all communities both men and 
children who are already so far degraded as to feel no punishment ex- 
cept bedily pain or loss of goods Boys of this kind must be deprived 
of their playthings or stiuted in their food; and if that will not amend 
them, they mnst be whipped The former penalties, however, can best 
be inflicted at home; and therefore in school the birch—Scottice the 
Taws—must be hung up ia terrorem for extreme cases. The more 
disgrace you can atiach to corporal punishment, the better for the sake 
or the good, to whom the bare possibility of such a visitation will be a 
sufficient safeguard ; butits direct and unmistakable pain must be 
reserved for controlling those who are yet insensible to shame. Every 
teacher knows that the peace and order of a whole school may be 
marred by even one obstinate disturber; and surely it would be a pity 
that this should be suffered, because some amiable theorists will insist 
upon no flogging. ‘The farther we advance in the right way of edu- 
cation, the less frequent will punishment of all sorts—and especially 
corporal pusizhment—become. The maximum of the one implies the 
minimum of the other. When the first is perfected the second disap- 
pears. It is, as we sometimes find in mathematics, infinity on the one 
hand and zero on the other; but infinity and zero must be reached 
together. However, as we are not writing a treatise on school disci- 
pline, we must proceed with our proper task. 

In the rural parishes of Scotland the vacation is regulated by the 
harvest, which is the busiest time of the year. The schools close 
about the end of August or beginning of September, and re-open in 
the beginning of October. The educational year consists of four quar- 
ters, of twelve weeks each. There are occasional single holidays, 
and a half-holiday every Saturday. The forenoon of that day is devo- 
ted to a revisal of the week’s work, and to special religious instruc. 
tion, A portion of the Scottish metrical version of the psalms, or of 
the paraphrases used in public worship, is prescribed to be committed 
to memory on the Sabbath evenings, and repeated on the Monday 
mornings. On these mornings also, it is the practice in many schools, 
to make the more advanced pupi!s give some account of the discourses 
they heard in church on the preceding Sanday, or at all events to ree 
cite the text and mention any observation which may have struck 
them in the sermon. 


So much may suffice for an account of the peculiar features of the 


country parish schools in Scotland as they at present exist. 
now to speak of burgh schovis and academies 


We come 
Many of these are on 
a large scale, and in ail, there is as much division of labor as can be 
commanded. It may be best to deseribe one particular academy as an 
examp'e of the whole. Lei us take the High School of Edinburgh, 
which is perhaps as well conductec and has produced as many distin- 
guished men as any other. 


This celebrated Seminary is endowed from the city funds and under 
the patronage of the city counsel. The endowments are small, but 
from the great number or pupils and the amount of the fees, the sala- 
ries of the Rector and masters are handsome. The city council have 
always exercised great caution and impartiality in the appointment of 
teachers, and the consequence lias been a long succession of first rate 
men, especially in the office of Rector which is the title whereby the 
principals of such schools are distinguished. The present Rector is 
Dr. Schmidt, already--well known in this country. His immediate 
predecessor was Dr. AclionLy Ross Carson, one of the most accurate 





* Play and study ought never to be mingled. To enjoy either. the 
mind must be occupied in it wholly. When you play, play; when 
you study, study. A game in school is a crime on the scholar’s part, 


and a holiday task is a rolly on the master’s, It is like serving sugar 


, lums in a sauce of chamounile infusion. 
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scholars in Europe as his Editions of the classics and his essay on the 











relative qui, que, quod, abundantly prove. Nor was Dr. Carson 
more distinguished for his scholarship than for eminence as a teacher. 
His ordinary translations in the class were models of beauty and ele- 
gance ; showing an equal command over the English and the ancient 
languages. He was not content with a mere stammering circumlo- 
cutory rendering of the classics, aad would not permit it on the scho- 
lar’s part. Hence under him the exercises in the high school were the 
best training imaginable for the acquisition of a fine and flexible Eng- 
lish style ,as well as for a thorough appreciation of the thoughts and 
inimitable compositions of antiquity. The same was the case under 
Mr. Pillans who preceded Carson, and is now professor of Latin in 
the University of Edinburgh.* Before Pillans, Dr. Adam occupied 
the Rector’s Chair. The name of this distinguished scholar requires 
oniy to be mentioned. He is known all overthe world. His Gram- 
mar, Antiquites, and Ancient Geography are in every one’s hands— 
and his Dictionary—particularly the first edition—is a treasure. Bu 
we need not pursue the matter farther. Besides the Rector, there aret 
in the High School four classical teachers, and teachers of Mathema- 
tics, Arithmetic, Writing, English, Modern languages, and Gymnastic 
Exercises. Pupils who enter here have already gone through what 
is commonly called an elementary education in English, writing, 
arithmetic, &c. Their age at entrance is from 10 tol2 years. The 
English class in the High School, therefore, consists of boys who pur- 
suc the higher branches of that study; and the same may be said of 
the classes for writing and arithmetic. The teachers of modern lan- 
guages are always educated natives of the countries whose tongues 
they teach; and fencing is included in the gymnastic exercises. In 
the mathematical department the course is very complete and fully 
prepares the pupil for entering on the transcendental investigations of 
the accomplished professor in the University. But of this noted 
school the Classical department has uniformly received the greatest at- 
tention. The Rector with his four assistant masters, teaches the clas- 
sics only. The regular course is of six years duration and four hours 
are daily devoted to Greek and Latin. Every year in the beginning 
of October a new class is formed*by one of the masters. The boys 
of that class are carried on by the same master for four successive 
years and then handed over to the Rector under whom they continue 
sometimes only for one year, but usually for two years, longer.— 
Meanwhile other classes are coming forward under the other mas- 
ters, to be handed over to the Rector in their turn, To make our ac- 
count of this process intelligible, let us suppose that the four masters 
are A, B,C, and D. Last year A has transferred to the Rector a 
class which he has trained for fuur years. This year‘he commences 
again with the lowest class, or class of beginners. B has the boys of 
the second year, whom he received as beginners last year. C has 
those of the third year who have been his pupils for two years 
previous, and D has the boys of the fourth year whom he has taught 
for three years previous and will hand over to the principal at the end 
of the present. D will of course commence next year with the be- 
ginners, and at the close of it C’s class will be transferred to the Rec- 
tor. By this method of rotation the masters are induced to emulate 
each other in the Rector’s estimation, and in the opinion of the public. 
Although professing the same branches and associated in the same 
establishment, they are to some extent rival teachers. Each must de_ 
sire his own class to be the best when at the end of four years train. 
ing it passes to the Rector’s Room. 


The high school buildings are among the most beautiful in the empire. 
Situated on a terrace of the Calton Hill, which rises to an elevation of 
two or three hundred feet in the midst of the city ; founded on the solid 
rock,which shows itself amid the surrounding shrubbery ; approached 
by Waterloo place, a double line of palaces, and across the Regent 
Bridge—a majestic structure with triumphal arches for parapets; con- 
structed, as all this part of Edinburgh is, of polished white free stone 
—not inferior to marble in beauty and superior in durability ; and of 
the Doric order of architecture, with numerous columns and branching 
porticoes—this extensive and classic edifice is worthy of the name— 
Academy.t Each master hasa very spacious classroom. It con. 


* We may here state that Mr. Pillans has been long distinguished 
asan educitor, From his high position he still watches with zeal 
over the educational interesis of his country, and ny a teacher has 
profited by his counsel. Lord Byron attacked Profé8sor Pillans—who 
‘was then a tutor at Eaton—in the celebrathd Satire of English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers; but afilerwards made ihe amende honorable by 
acknowledging his error, See his Lordship’s marginal annotations 
in the last edition of the Satire. 


+ A fine piece of rugged gran‘te was left. no doubt by the architect's 
orders, rising up in its native state beside the gate of the outer court 
or play ground, and told emphatically of the labor necessary to exca- 
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tains a desk or pulpit at one end ; and three long forms placed para)- 
lel to its three remaining sides and forming three sides of a rectangle, 
ata distance of eight or ten feet from the walls. These forms will 
accommodate 100 boys at least. When seated the pupils constitute 
what, in military language is called a hollow square or parallelogram 
with one line wanting, and with their faces turned towards each other. 
The master can thus get before them or behind them as he chooses, 
and every word is distinctly Aeard by both teacher and taught. The 
masters Wear gowns—a practice of some importance where dignity 
is to be maintained amidst a multitude of boys. The master seldom 
occupies his desk except at prayers. His duty is not unfrequently 
compared to drilling, and, like a commanding officer, he prefers to 
move about the field . Itis a fine spectacle to see how he stirs these 
young and ardent spirits as with the sound of a trumpet, and yet re- 
strains them with a word or the glance of his eye. 

In such. seminaries as the High Schaol all preparation is made at 
home. The lessons are only recited in school. We think this a wise 
arrangement; for in institutions where the scholar expects to study in 
school, he generally idles or at least studies very superficially at home. 
He thus acquires a habit of indolence in his father’s house, which may 
follow him into his own; and many thousand valuable hours may 
be wasted during his life. Besides, the practice of studying in schoo] 
under the immediate superintendence of a master, and in the society of 
other scholars, is adverse to tha habit of solitary and self dependent 
labor, without which eminence is never reached. 

The schoo! hours in city academies are from 9A. M. till4 P. M., 
with an interval of an hour about the middle of thé day, which is 
spent in exercise. The Janitor sells plain bread and biscuit—no 
sweetmeats—and two cents in pocket procures a luncheon, to be eaten 
in the open air. The boys do not return home to dine till the school is 
closed tor the day. The evenings and mornings are occupied in pre - 
paration. Four hours may be the average for home study per diem. 

We need scarcely add that all kinds of written exercises—transla- 
tions, essays, poetry and prose in English, Greek, Latin, and French 
are carried to a very considerable degree of perfection in schools of 
the higher class. Those productions which are honored with premi- 
ums, are published annually in the School Album. The school session 
lusts ten months. 

In Edinburgh there are several rival instituions to the High School, 
the most famous of which is the Edinburgh Academy, having for its 
Rector a renowned Oxford Scholar, Dr. Williams, Archdeacon of 
Cardigan. This seminary is conducted as much as possible on the 
Eaton model, and professes to be more select and aristocratic than 
the High School. Another great school—the Edinburgh Institution, 
devotes only two hours a day to the classics, and the rest to other 
branches, which by some are considered more useful It has in all 
10 or 12 masters. In Glasgow the High School has also rivals nota 
few. 


As a secondary city school we may describe the academy of Perth, 
which has long enjoyed a high reputation. Itis asome what elegant 
and very commodious building, containing nine class rooms, and 
smaller apartments. Its masters are two Rectors—one for science and 
the other for languages—two English teachers with assistants, two 
Rector’s assistants, and teachers of writing and arithmetic, draw- 
ing and painting, modern languages and music. The length of the 
course from the alphabet to college is about ten years, The pupils 
of this academy have carried off many honors at the Universities— 
and we have seen in it specimens of teaching, and examples of the 
ludus literarius which cannot be excelled, 

There is still a class of city schouls to which we have not yet referred 
—namely, those at which the poorer orders are educated. Of these 
we have seen much, as we have made it our business to examine them. 
But the account of them, want of space compels usto defer till our 
next. 


Meanwhile we may state that the Rectors and masters of all Burgh 
and Parochial schools are incorporated by Royal charter into an as- 
sociation, called the Schoo! Masters Widows’ Fund, ‘There are 
five orders of contributors to this scheme. Every teacher may chouse 
his order, but every teacher is compelled to contribute, and his salary 
can be arrested by the Fund for payment of his dues. The first class 
pay £5 per annum, the secoud £4 and so on—and at the death of any 
teacher his family, who survive him, receive from the fund an annuity 
proportioned to the contribution of that class which the husband and 





vate the foundation. The contr f rough nature with hig) art 
was to our mind, one of the fine ings in the Scottish metropolis, 
But some Goth of a civic fanctionary -a veritable Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
—had the rock blasted and removed some years ago. He ought, like 
Prometheus, to have been bound toit w.en the match was lit 


‘ 

















father selected. The accumulated capital of this Fund is now up- 
wards of £50,000 or $250,000. There is likewise a school book asso- 
ciation ; but it is not incorporated, and though the books published un- 
der its superintendence are very extensively, they are not univeirsally 
employed, It is of great consequence however that there should be 
uniformity of books ; because parents who depend on manual labor 
for support find it often very hardto purchase new books for their 
children—and an association of practical teachers is more likely to 
choose the best than any individual however skillful he may be. 

( To be continued.) 


In convention of the county and town superintendents 
of common schools of the county of Schoharie, held at the 
house of James McDonald, in the village of Middleburgh, 
September 10th and 11th, 1847, the following preamble 
and resolutions were reported and adopted: 

Whereas, great inconvenience has arisen from the pres- 
ent method of numbering the school districts in this coun- 
ty: and whereas, in making the annual reports from 
** joint districts ” there is a liability to many inaccuracies, 
according to the present system of reporting, the county 
superintendent receiving double, triple, and even quadru- 
ple reports from the same districts, increasing the amount 
of disbursements much above the amount of receipts: 
therefore 

Resolved, That the town superintendents will immedi- 
ately proceed to renumber the school districts in their sev- 
eral towns, according to the resolutions adopted by the 
convention held at Cobleskill in April last, and use their 
best efforts to secure uniformity in such numeration. 

Resolved, That the town superintendents in making 
their annual reports, shall observe the following method, 
viz.: In ‘‘ joint districts” composed of parts of towns ly- 
ing in said county, the superintendent having jurisdiction 
of the school house shall make the full report of said dis- 
trict, except so far as shall relate to the number of children 
between the ages of 5 and 16 residing in the parts of dis- 


tricts not lying in his town ; and also such monies as shall ' 


be expended on account of said children residing in said 
parts of districts ; and the superintendents reporting from 
districts, the school houses of which are not in their towns, 
shall report only the number of children between the ages 
of 5 and 16 residing in the parts of the district in their 
respective towns, and the monies expended on account of 
,said children ; but in ‘* joint districts ” composed of parts 
of counties, the superintendents shall give a full and accu- 
rate report of the parts of districts lying in their respective 
towns only. 
L. F. HARTWELL, Ch’n. 

H. J. Norton, Sec’y. 

Will the editor of the School Journal give the above a 
place in his paper, and call the attention of town superin- 
tendents to the last resolution. 

-To illustrate. No. 6, of Esperance, but differently 
numbered in each of the other towns, a district composed 
of four towns : 


Towns. Rec’s from teachers wages. Library money. 
No. 19, Schoharie,............ RE aisexaiwxenrcreewnsen $5 35 
TR ccc ss iv acancn) | BME GinnsGcesewaw keen aes 96 
No. 14, Cobleskill,............- hg OO ET 2 48 
No. 6, Esperance,............ a eer yr Sere 44 








$28 66 $9 23 
. Now the trustees report as above to each of the towns, 
and the superintendent in each town reports that No. 6 
received $28 66 for teachers wages, and $9 23 for library 
money, &c., &c., and so in each town. No. 19 reports 
$28 66, and $9 23, which reports are sent to the county 
superintendent, and he has no means of correcting said 
reports, and the report to the Legislature exceeds by many 
thousands yearly the amount actually received by the seve- 
ral districts. “Now we propose to obviate the above difli- 
culties by numbering such districts as the school houses 
are in the town. No. 6 e shall be known to the other 
towns as No. 6 in Esperama@®, and the trustees shall report 
it so to the several superintendents, and in that manner 
prevent confusion and repetition. 
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We publish the above under advisement, and without doubt, if the 
above statements are correct, the trustees have acted contrary to law, 
and they have not filled up the blanks in conformity to the instructions 
It is the duty of the town superintendents to require the trustees in 
joint school districts to fill up the reports by giving the sum received 
from each town in which the district is situated —Ep1ror. 





We are not to conclude that those who are at 
first exceedingly dull, will never make great pro- 
ficiency in learning. The examples are nume- 
rous, of persons who were unpromising in child- 
hood, but who were distinguished in manhood for 
their great acquirements. 

Adam Clarke, DD., was taught the alphabet 
with great difficulty. He was very often chasti- 
sed for his dullness, and it was seriously feared 
that he never would learn. He was eight years 
old before he could speil words of three letters, 
and was distinguished for nothing but rolling 
large stones. At the age of eight he was placed 
under a new teacher, who, by the kindness of 
his maner, and by suitable encouragement, arou- 
sed the slumbering energies of his mind, and eli- 
cited a desire for improvement. It is well known 
that he became even more distinguished for his 
various and extensive acquirements, than he had 
ever been for roll’ng stones. 

Isaac Barrow, DD., for two or three years after 
he commenced going to school, was only noted 
for quarreling, and rude sports. This seemed to 
be his ruling passion. His father considered his 
prospects for usefulness or respectability so dark, 
that he often said, if either child were to die, he 
hoped it would be Isaac. But Isaac afterwards 
became the pride of his father’s family, and an 
honor to his country. He was appointed Master 
of Trinity College, at which time the king said 
he had given the office to the best scholar in 
England. 

The Rev. Thomas Halyburton, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at St. Andrews, had, until he 
was twelve years old, a great aversion to learn- 
ing. 1 might mention many other examples to 
illustrate the same truth.— Davis’ Teacher. 


THE END OF EDUCATION. 


The multitude think, that to educate a child is 
to crowd into his mind a given amount of know- 
ledge ; to load the memory with words. No won- 





der, then, they think every body fit to teach. The 


true end of education is, to unfold and direct aright 
our whole nature. Its office is, to call forth powers 
of thought, affection, will, and outward actions ; 
power to observe, to reason, to judge, to contrive ; 
power to adopt good courses, and to pursue them ; 
to govern ourselves and to influence others; to 
gain and to spread happiness. The intellect was 
created, not to receive passively a few words, dates 
and facts, but to be active for the acquisition of 
truth. Eduction should inspire a profound love 
of truth, and teach the process of investigation. 
A sound logic—by which we mean the science 
and art which instructs us in the true laws of rea- 
soning and evidence, is an essential part of a good 


' education.— Channing. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The examination of this school commenced on | 
Monday the 13th of September, and closed on 
Wednesday afternoon. During the three days 
of the examination, a morning and an afternoon 
session were held, and we can truly say (having 
been present during nearly the whole time,) that 
the students were rigidly examined. We have 
always been pleased with the entire honesty that 
has characterised the examinations of this school 
ever since its opening. There is no attempt at 
display, and no desire to screen the pupil from 
the consequences of his idleness. Every one is 
left to stand or fall according to his merits, and 
the teachers do not consider it necessary for their 
own reputation to make every one appear well. | 
And the beneficial effects of this course are most | 
apparent—all feel the necessity of application, | 
since they have nothing but disgrace to expect if | 
they are negligent. | 

At the same time, the student’s claim toa di-. 
ptoma is not made to depend at all on his final | 
examination. A regular account is kept of the | 
recitations and progress of each student during 
each day of the term; hence the Faculty know | 
well enough who are doing well or ill, and who 
deserve a certificate as suitable persons to instruct | 





the young. Nevertheless these rigorous exami- | 
nations are profitable—they are a stimulus to the 


pupils, and they also afford the public an opportu- 
nity of knowing just what the character of the 
school is. 

From our connection with the Normal School, 
it might very naturally be expected that our judg- 
ment of the examinations would not be wholly 
impartial; we prefer therefore to give the opin- 
ion. of intelligent gentlemen who attended the 
examination, rather than our own. We addressed 
a number of persons upon this subject, and from 
all we received but one answer—‘ we are much 
pleased—the school is doing a great work, and 
we cherish\a strong assurance that the pupils who 
are trained here will do much for the benefit of 
the young.” 

The whole course of study pursued in the 
school was made the subject of examination. 

On Thursday morning, the Experimental school 
for children was eXamined, and the pupils acquit- 
ted themselves most\honorably. 

The closing exercises took place in the chapel 
of the school on Thursday afternoon. A large 
and respectable audience attended. The exerci- 
ses were opened with prayer, after which the fol- 
lowing poem, composed by Miss Sarah A. Sher- 
man, of Saratoga county, a,member of the grad- 
uating class, was read by the Principal. 


THE SPIRIT OF SONG. 


The bright Song Spirit{hath a fairy voice: 
A sweet and witching voice, that oer the heart, } 
A thrill of gladness brings. Oft times ‘tis low. 
And sweet, like distant music in the sky ; 

And then ‘tis glad, and gay as are the songs 
Of birds in early spring; anon, it hath 

A sad, sublime, and solemn tone, that stirs 
The soul's deep mysteries. Then let us seek, 
O’er earth, the haunted spot of its abode. | 


Its voice, perchance, is in the lily’s cup. 
When evening zephyrs pass along, to which 
Ephemera may list in rapturous joy, 
Though our gross ears perceive it not. It breathes \ 
Within the pearly sea-shell’s plaintive tone, | 
The tone that minds us of the crystal wave 
That rocked its early slumbers in the deep. 


When gentle winds go dancing by, they sweep 
The harp-strings of the mountain pine, and thence. H 
A breath of saddened music bring. Its voice, 
Beside the streamlet’s mossy bank is heard. | 
As gleaming, like a silvery thread, it glides, 
O’er shining pebbles towards the dark, deep sea. i 
Tis heard in dashings of the wild cascade, 
Whose airy echoes from the hills reply. 


The sunny sky, and threatning thunders speak, 
And forth the dread and fiery tempest comes, 


| 
When e’er the ebon cloud with blackness veils | 
Methinks, there's music in his stately marc. 





\ 
But leave we now, above the hills, tire storm, 
And wing our way to some_fur rocky aiff, 
Whose frowning front, the ocean wave} o’erlools 
Entranced, subdued, and awed, we listen here, 
While o'er our spirit steals the moving hytan 
From out the deep. Beside the ocean’s rogr 
Let other song be mute! no other sound, 
Save angel’s harp, hath power, like this, the 
To move; ‘tis nearest like the voice of on, 
Who said: ‘ Let there be light.”’ \ 
The spirit pure 


Endowed with song, in holiest anthems high, —\ 
Speaks forth, in nature’s voice, and from its home \ 
In heaven came, creation’s dawn to bless, 

When high above the new created earth, 

“The morning stars, together sang.’’ These sounds, 
The heart. enwrap, with strange and magic spell ; 
How ofta breath of nature’s harmony, 

Bright visions of the past awakes! The friends 

Of childhood’s happy morn, beside us stand, 

The merry laugh, the gleeful shout so gay, 

Come ringing on the air; the green old tree, 
“Neath which we played, is here; and at its foot, 
The babbling brook goes gaily tripping by :— 
Sweet memories! they lightly lie, in joy, 

Upon the weary heart like rainbow hues, 

Of glory on the summer cloud —unlike 

Those melting hues, i a not soon away 


The sweet Song Spirit in human hearts 
A home, and wakes a joyful strain for hours 
Of festal mirth 
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On fancy’s airy wing, Was little Mary, youngest of them all. i 
We haste us back, and list such scene of song, There was such beauty in her shining curls, f 
In dim, and distant ages of the past; Such beaming gladness in her deep blue eye 
With this, there steals a touch of old romance, And in her voice, such soft and joyous tone, 
That in some vast baronial castle lived That seemed like carol of a happy bird. 
Its day. Thedusky towers in majesty, And when her white-haired grandsire watched her step, 
Arise upon the mountain side perchance, Her fairy, bounding step, a smile, almost ’ 
On yon steep jutting crag, o’erlooking far Of youth return’d, his wither’d face to bless , 
The woody dell, where down in phrenzy wild, When, e’er the widow’s heart, o’er daily toil 
The foaming torrent leaps, from rock to rock. Grew sad, and mourn’d her hapless lot, at sight 
The massive walls and frowning battlements Of Mary’s smile, her eye would light with hope, 
Do seem to bid defiance to the touch And she would say, ‘* How blest a thing it is 
Of time. The heavy tread of warrior fee? To toil for those we love !"’ But ah, to her, 
Comes echoing o'er the stony floor: their helins An hour of darker sorrow still, there came 
And spears, and shields, their glittering armor too, The darling of the wood-side cot was laid ; 
. £ 


And * dancing plumes 
They enter now the lofty banquet hall, 
And “ lordly knights, and ladies fair,’? sit down 


make up a dazzling scene; 


In royal state, to grace the festal board. 

But what were all this pomp of power and pride. 
Without the white-haired bard, with harp and song. 
To tell how proud the Highland thistle waved, 

O'er fields of valor won. And when his Jay 

Had fired their souls for fight, he'd turn and sing 

Of ladies’ bower, and rocky glen, where wild 

The rose and harebell bloomed ; of heath-clad moors, 
And haunted streams, where elves and fairies dwelt. 
But now, far other sound would greet us here, 

For minstrel’s lay, is heard, the owlet’s scream: 
For bugle’s blast, the raven’s cry ; for voice of 
Mirth, the wind through mouldering arches sweeps 
And as it plays among the dark festoons 

Of creeping ivy, seems to sigh, and say. 

The glad Song Spirit hath forever flown 

The spot, save that, upon the fitful breeze. 

An echo of the past is left. 


It brings. 
To fancy oft, fair scenes of distant lands. 
When e’er from soft guitar it comes, it breathes 
The wild romance of Spanish chivalry. 
Her darkeyed Donnas, and her courtly knights, 
Her mountain passes, and embosomed vales, 
How sweet discourse, in those enchanting notes! 
The harp’s light silvery tone. of classic Greece, 
Wakes thought: her fields of valor, and her haunts 
Of fame, Parnassus’ height, and Tempe’s vale. 
Apollo’s harp, and Orpheus’ magic lyre. 
It minds us too, of glorious Italy ; 
Her crystal founts, and ** music haunted” 
Her golden sunsets, and her moonlit bays. 


groves. 


Upon the bed of death ;—awhile she slept, 

And much they fear’d them, ’twas the sleep from which 
There comes no waking here. On that sweet face, 

To look, the loved were gathered round ; *twas pale, 
Save where the hectic’s fatal seal was set. 

The old man, tot’ring, leaned upon his staff, 

And tears coursed silent down his furrowed cheek. 


A pale, sad child crept to its mother’s side, 
And in her bosom hid his face, and wept, 
As if his heart were withering ’neath the blow. 
His sister had his sole companion been ; 
His hardier brothers, ‘neath the cottage root, 
Cared not with him the weary hours to share, 
But Mary would not leave him thus alone— 
And now, the poor child felt, if she were gone, 
The light of life, to him, were ever set. 
His full heart pour’d, in broken words, its woe 


Oh, mother! must dear Mary die” 
Who then to us will bring 

The early violets from the wood ’— 
Sweet violets of the spring. 


And who will feed the white dove, thea, 
Or listen to its cry’ 

Or sing our little cottage-song ?— 
Ol! must our sister die? 


And who will bring, at evening hour, 
The Bible from its piace ?— 

It always made my heart so glad 
To look on Mary’s face 


Oh! let me with my sister go— 
With her, oh, let me die ; 
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And then, how happy would I be, j 
About the heart, the bright Song Spirit binds With Mary in the sky! ¥ 
A mystic chain of memories past ;—else why, 
When years were fled, and sunny youth no more,— Just then, the petted dove flew in, and Lit 
Did lonely exile of St. Mary come, . coe weg ved - mee dying — 
But in fond hope, once more, to catch the sound, As if, on shining wings he d come to bear 
“ Of those sweet evening bells?” If watrior bands, me = Re A TREENE ee Ge ping 
From Switzer vales, of their own mountain land Across its wwopied breast, and stooped to -_ : 
Hear song,—in scenes of distant homes,—how lost,— The sufferer s brow, with damps of death o’erepread. . 
Entranced,—and wrapt,— their spell-bound spirits are! She said—as from a woubled dream che woke, 
With feeble voice—“‘ Dear mother, sing the song 
Let him, whose heart hath fount of song, rejoice! I love so well."’ But ah! the mother’s voice, 
> Twill cheer his soul, when all without is drear ;— In depths of deepest woe, was silent—lost! 
When storms, abroad, are gathering fast, and skies “Then, mother dear, once more I'll sing for thee, 
Are dark and chill, then let the cheerful song For soon I shall gohome. I see e’en now, 
From hearts around the home-fireside, arise.— The angels waiting tor me there.” Her eye 
*T will bring the azure sinile of heaven, the earth With more than mortal brightness lighted up— pit 
To bless ; and dowbly blest that home where dwells A look that’s not of earth, her features wore ; “e 
The love of song. Her voice, all trembling with the icy chill a 


To scenes of grief it brings, 
A soft and touching melody, that gilds, 
Like rising star, the gloom of sorrow’s night 
A scene, 'like this, I do remember well ; 
>T was in the humble cottage of the poor, 
Where dwelt the, widow and her orphan oves 
Of each fond heart, the loved, and cherished there, 





Of death, broke forth and sung her favorite hymn, 
Which now, like seraph tones of heaven seemed. 
That song, in soft AZolian strains, went up— 
Upon the stilly air of thatlow room, - 

And al] was hushed, and every heart was calm. 
The spirit of the child in that sweet song 

Had passed away! ’Twas here, in Aoliest mood, 
The pure Song-Spirit dwelt. 














: But now, to song 
In Nature’s works, and castles old, and lands 
Afar—in classic haunts, and happy homes, 

And humble cot, farewell. A scene of song 

There is to Normal hearts, that’s thousand times 
More dear. When scatter’d far, we are, and wide, 
Will not our spirits wander back at morn, 

When fresh the dew lies on the rose, and list 

Again the Morninc Sone? Oh! would the hours— 
The wingedhours would speed them back, and bring 
Those bright, those joyous, happy days, that we 
Again might live them o’er. But oh, they’re past! 
They’re past—and we shall hear the morning song 
No more. But if those sweet vibrations still 

Go waving on o’er earth and air, it is 

A glorious thought, that songs have risen here, 

To swell for aye, the lofty harmonies 

That rise from all the universe so vast, 

To Him whose throne the circling heavens are. 
When we have come at morning hour, with heart 
Oppressed, and sad, and reason scarce could tell, 
Have we not blest the song of praise, whose strains 
Above the sordid cares of earth, have borne 

The sinking spirit far? And with that strain 

Of melody, a voice arose—one roice— 

What Normal heart will e’er forget? ’ Tis his 

Who leads the morning song, and lifts the voice 

Of prayer.. May all the blessings he so oft 

Of heaven has earnestly besought for us, 

With more, with THOUSANDS more, forever rest 

Upon his head. Nor let us e’er forget 

The voice of Aim who reads the sacred page, 

Who much of harmony in numbers finds, 

Whose favorite song is—‘‘ Music of the Spheres.” 
When others joined in tuneful song at morn, 

One hapless voice there was, in during chains 

Of silence bound, though in the heart were strings 
Vibrating to the touch of harmony ; 

But oh! *twas soundless, voiceless, tuneless there! 


Why comest thou not—oh, thou Spirit of Song? 
I’ve sought for thee oft—and I’ve watched for thee long; 
How oft have I sought thee at vesper’s soft hour, 
When twilight was stealing o’er forest and bow’r— 


After the reading of the poem, the following 
ode, composed by Daniel Waterbury, of Delaware 
county, a member of the graduating class, was 
sung: 

ODE. 





Low at the shrine of Learning, 
With hearts for knowledge burning, 
We tremblingly have kneeled ; 
And as each prayer ascended, 

Success our cause attended, 
‘And living truth revealed. 


Come, happy throng, in union strong, 
Who ever love the right ; 

Come, join the song, the notes prolong, 
And let the heart be light. 


Though soon, the painful parting, 
Why should a tear be starting, 
When health and hope remain ? 
. Away then, care and sorrow, 
’ For bliss gilds bright each morrow; 
What is one hour of pain? 


Come, happy throng, &c. 


With souls in love united, 
And course by science lighted, 
Wecome, a mighty band : 
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I’ve sought thee abroad on the silvery tide, 
Where onward so stilly the blue waters glide; 

When moonlight was beaming like gems on the wave, 
And shadows were sleeping by hill-side and cave ; 
I’ve sought thee at morn, when the lark gaily sings, 
And mounts toward heaven on high soaring wings ; 
Again do I seek thee—oh, come to me now. 

And gladness shall visit my eye and my brow,— 

My heart is still waiting—oh, list to my prayer, 

And pour forth the song that is lingering there! 


But hark! sweet music floats upon the air '!— 
No spirit, save the one of Song, hath voice 
Like that—’tis coming near—its gorgeous wing 
I see—all bright with azure hues and gold !— 
Beside me now in shining garb it stands! 
It speaks !—I’ll bow myself to its control :— 


To Him who sits enthroned in light, 
Thy prayer for song is known ; 

Beyond the burning stars of night 
With message thence, I’ve flown. 


He bids thy tuneless voice remain 
In silence hush’d, and still— 

Nor ask, on earth, for song again ;— 
It is his sovereign will. 


He bids thee wait, in humble trust,— 
Ere long shall song be thine, 
When dust returneth unto dust— 
A song that’s all divine. 


Live then in hope—ere long from me 
Shall voice of song be given— 

Farewell, oh child of earth, to thee— 
Know—all can sing in heaven! 


Itis enough—I will content me now, 

Though strange, mysterious thoughts there are, that nought 
But song can tell. When vivid, burning words, 

Too poor, and vain, and powerless are, to speak 

The pure and high emotions of the soul, 

Let others pour them forth in song—but mine, 

In joy, Pll treasure deep within my heart, 





And keep them for the Songs of Heaven! 


Ours be the holy mission, 
To banish superstition, 
Beyond fair Freedom’s land. 


Come, happy throng, &e. 


Bold Duty’s helmet clasping, 
And Truth’s broad weapon grasping, 
We come, arrayed in might: 
Heaven points the way before us, 
Hope waves lier banner 0’er us, 
And leads us to the fight. 


Come, happy throng, &e. 


The valedictory address, by Lemuel M. Wiles, 
of Wyoming county, was then delivered. We 
have been politely furnished with a copy of his 
address, which we subjoin. 


Fettow Srupents :—Conscious that every heart beats 
in unison with my own, I stand before you upon an occa- 
sion, which no doubt fills every bosom with interest, and 
around which cluster many momentary reflections of the 
past. You have now reached the end of a long and la- 
borious term of your school, in which you have been stu- 
diously preparing yourselvts to enter upon one of the most 
laudable of vocations ; a vocation which is to aid in form- 
ing the character, and which is to affect, in a great de- 
gree, the destiny of that glorious country we are proud to 
call our own. 
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Devoted, as is that profession in whose cause you have | ance of truth ; and though the path which led the way 





enlisted, to direct the eye of the youthful adventurer to | was toilsome and intricate, he trod its course with enthu- 
the sunlit summits of eternal Truth, and affecting, as it ; siastic diligence. No dazzling meteor of fiction lured his 
does, the progress and success of all who aspire to climb | fixed, his unaltered gaze. Though adversities and dis- 


the toilsome paths which lead to their rugged heights, 
may we not profitably, though briefly, turn our attention 
to some of the achievements of man, and triumphs of his 
intellect ? 

The lofty summits of truth to which I have alluded, 
whose towering peaks are lost in the dingy sky of dis- 
tance—whose grandeur defies decay—whose antiquity 
speaks of ages—‘‘ monuments of eternity”’—have ever 
presented a thrilling theme for their enthusiastic votaries. 
Painters, endowed with magic skill, have failed to blend 
the beauties of these heights, and poets have swept the 
inspired strings to their praise, but on their mountain palms 
have hung their broken lyres. These cliffs, when once 
attained, present to view those fields upon which have trod 
the famed of allages. Here have stood the ancient Clas- 
sics. Here Homer first dipped his wing in the fountain of 
Parnassus—here roamed the gifted Virgil. 

Here, too, the immortal bards of Israel, basking upon 
the banks of the ‘‘ pure river of Life,” that flows out fast 
by the throne of God,— 

** Struck their sublimest and their sweetest strains, 
To move, and melt a hardened world.” 


Man’s philosophic mind while standing here, 
Looks from the heights where Etna’s flames appear ; 
And jarring ’neath his almost palsied feet, 

He feels Old Vulcan’s thundering hammer beat; 
And from his furnace sees its flames disgorge, 

As blown by Cyclops, from his molten forge. 
Then, diving “mid her elemental shout, 

He brings earth’s hidden mysteries without. 

He only speaks, and at his stern command, 

The blacken’d sea grows clear,—behold him stand, 
Its mystery to sound; by knowledge, vast, 

With fossil’d stones, the deeds of ages past 

He reasons out,—and turns to human sight, 

A page of Nature’s book, once shut in night. 


Then, in his laws profound, invention lies, 
In wide mechanics {ost : while thither plies 
The puffing steed, with cloud-envelop’d train: 
Or, at his will, high bounding o’er the main, 
The smoking mariner, though stripped of sail, 
Outflies the convass’d sea-bird, in the gale. 
And in his grasp, he binds the forked fire, 
And turns its course along the ‘‘ magic wire.”’ 


Behold him tear the scroll of heaven aside, 
And pin it there with stars,—triumphantly to ride 
On wings of thought, while suns themselves reveal 
To guide his flight; and seizing planets, wheel 
Them round obedient to his laws,—with reed 
To measure off their size, and mark their speed ; 
And note when shadows sweep in ebon cones, 
And darken those that cross their circling zones : 
Until his eye-glass in the distance spies 
Unnumbered spheres, from ‘‘ dust of stars” arise! 


Is this the extended scope of man—by that invisible 
power of his mind, to grasp the laws which govern a uni- 


verse—to soar to the mighty—to dive into the profound : | 


by its comprehensive range to sweep away the mysteries 
of nature, and stand spectator of its unbounded scenery ? 
Yet I saw him once a heedless youth ; who in the spright- 
liness of boyish vigor, bounded with the spaniel over the 
plain ; who in the distant meadow “ culled the daisy or 
chased the butterfly.” I saw him as light-heartedly he 
swung his satchel over his arm, and merrily singing the 
song of the school-boy, pursued with a lightsome step the 
path which led to where a rustic school-house stood. And 
when the tiresome hours of school had passed, how loud 
was that boisterous shout, that merry laugh, which told 
that his daily task was done. But when I saw him again, 
his eye was raised in fixed attention upon the lofty radi- 





couragements fettered his progress—though poverty and 
disease frowned upon him as if to check his devotion, his 
aim was still aloft! And soon he stood in all the majes- 
tic glories of intellectual triumph ; and as he proclaimed 
the sublime truths of nature, the song of the mountain 
muse and the twanging horn of eloquence heralded his 
fame, and celestial choristers struck anew their harps, as 
he bent in humble adoration to Nature’s God! 

Such is man, and such his intellectual power ; “ unlim- 
ited in space, infinite in duration ; no place too remote for 
its grasp, no heavens too exalted for its reach.” Yet one 
chilling blast of error in the dawn of its being, might stint 
its growth forever! Now, turning your eyes over the 
length and breadth of our prosperous country, behold 
what myriads of dawning minds await the plastic touch 
of the educator—minds as impressible as the clay in 
the potter’s hand !—while the impressions received are in- 
effaceable as the everlasting hills—minds which take their 
hues as readily from the reflected rays of surrounding ex- 
ample, as from the pure light of heavenly truth—hues 
that will not bleach by the chill of death—that will not 
fade beneath the pall, but must remain unobliterated and 
undimmed throughout all time and all eternity! Now, 
whom shall we find to guide them? Where the shepherds 
of these youthful flocks? They are here! And to-mor- 
row’s dawn will find them wending over a thousand rural 
hills. 

As lovers of our country, you cannot, fellow teachers, 
enter upon your duties with a zeal too ardent and steadfast. 
A nation like ours, whose power and prosperity have won 
the applause of a world, has the more to defend; and in 
that defence she calls loudly upon her teachers. She is 
bringing into requisition every means in her power to push 
forward a noble enterprise. The classic hall has sent you 
here,—the ‘‘dingy workshop” is not without representa- 
tion, and the plow has not failed to delegate its Cincinnati 
here to bind on the helmet of wisdom—to gird on the wea- 
pon of truth, and to prepare to stand patriots and philan- 
thropists upon our arrayed fields of intellectual and moral 
training. When we look upon all this—upon that power 
thus placed in our hands, and upon that influence we can 
exert, is not the sight enougk to stiffen our sinews, and 
summon up our blood into action? Let, then, our instruc- 
tions, embracing as they do, “solid science, deep know- 
ledge of Nature, enlightened mora] sentiment,” be imparted 
with a holy zeal, and illustrated by a pure example, and 
we shall rear a monument to our nation’s greatness, 
which the chances and changes of time can never despoil. 

To prepare yourselves for that responsible station which 
you are soon to assume, these bleached countenances 
plainly indicate, has cost you the most diligent application, 
untiring zeal, unremitting effort. And now, fellow class- 
mates, we are to go forth with those who have gone be- 
fore us, partners in the same toil, arm in arm with our 
duty. And as we go, we shall have to encounter many 
of the severer struggles and adversities incident to a tea- 
cher’s life. ‘‘ Our pathway,” as a quaint but shrewd wri- 
ter has said, ‘‘ will at times be darkened by the clouds of 
doubt above, and impeded by the ruts of discouragement 
below.” But let us remember, that life in all its condi- 
tions is not without its toils—its adversities. Althoagh 
our profession is laborious, we are not to go unrewarded. 
if we perform well our part, we shall have the reward of 
the philanthropist—the consciousness of having exerted a 
great, a lasting good; a good which will grow in time— 
which will develope itself in eternity. 

The occasion which has brought us together this day, is 
one, which is to us, of a thoughtful character. The mo- 
narch of the varied year has flapped his wings upon the 
last morn of another Normal Season. Its sun has reach- 
ed—hes passed the zenith; and as he sits in shadow at the 
day’s decline, will draw the curtain of a closed scene—a 
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scene which will be acted by us, saciienumeal Siane- 
row’s sun will cast his light upon our broken ranks. Soon, 
we shall be welcomed by home, the theme of the poet’s 
lay. There, those objects which have become so familiar 
to us here, will dwell only in memory, and we shall be 
actors in other scenes than these. The rattling of paved 
streets will be exchanged for the harvester’s autumnal 
song—the hum of the busy city, for the sky-warblers’ trill of 
delight; the silent tear of departure, for the fondest smile 
of friendship. 

But now, while we mingle in our happy throng for the 
last time, what a hurried vear, with its flitting scenes, 
darts through the mind! And as we pause, we breathe a 
grateful thought that Death has severed none from our 
present ranks, since first we met; but, since last our num- 
ber parted, the carrier of fate has br ought us tidings, 
that some of those whose names now stand honorably re- 
gistered on that Normal Calendar, as laborers in the same 
field with us, have fallen victims to the resistless hand of 
Death! The modest, the inquiring, the talented Firco— 
the amiable, the thoughtful, the confiding Gunn—the self- 
distrusting, the assiduous, the devoted NewLanp—the 
manly, the truth-loving, the conscientious ConkLin, have 
each, fallen !—nobly, glor iously fallen at the post of duty. 
Having, with a high purpose, devoted themselves to a 
noble cause, they fell in their armor, and sought rest only 
in the grave! They have found, we "doubt not, an “ex. 
ceeding great reward” in heaven. 

But we cannot pass over the worth of one, who, with 
us one short year ago, joined the “ Normal Throng. " 
Well do we remember the devotion, the modesty, the con- 
fiding gentleness, the enthusiasm, which characterized her 
too brief stay with us. Living not for herself alone, when 
a classmate was apparently treading a dark and dreary 
passage to an early grave, how tenderly she watched over 
the bed of languishing and pain, till, smitten herself by 
dread disease, she rushed from among us to seek the solace 
of parental care ; but alas, no fond “assiduity —no earthly 
power could detain a spirit so pure, so lovely, this side the 
portals of eternal day! 


Sleeper, what blight did blast thy bloom ’ 
What canker feeds upon that brow? 
What dirges whisper o'er thy temb? 
What shroud of silence wraps thee now’? 
And is that lip forever seal’d— 
That lustr’d eye rw sunkendeep’ 
Too true '!—mortality must yield ! 
Her slumber tsa silent sleep: 
But while a requiem we sing. 
Accented by a mourntul voice, 
Bright seraphs flap the exulting wing, 
And while we grieve, see—they rejoice. 
Here let me pause. Reflected by the past, I see our 
destiny in the future. And now, though healthful beats 
this pulse, though firm this step, December’s snows may 


-drift about that turfed mound where breathing dust again 


must sleep! Though the willow and the monument may 
mark our resting place, remember, that Time, with his 
gradual but incessant touch, withers the willow and pul- 
verizes the monument. Would that our names might not 
be graven on marble alone, but on a tablet that never 
crumbles. 

As we leave, to the guardians of this Institution we 
would say :—You well deserve our thanks for the interest 
you have manifested in our welfare, and for the: wisdom 
you have exercised in perfecting the arrangements which 
have conduced so much to our improvement. Long may 
you live to witness the good results of the Institution, and 
may it ever be our highest aim, to merit your approbation, 
as largely as we have experienced your kindness. 

As we turn to our Teachers, to, express to you, in our 
parting words the deep gratitude we owe, what language 
can we employ? Day by day you have patiently borne 
with our imperfections, labored with our doubting minds, 
and cheerfully toiled with us in our plodding way, until 
you brought us in view of the glewing realities of truth— 





truth which, while it ol: now te ours to inculcate, will 
ever be associated with that benevolent look which accom- 
panied its dawn in our minds. And while you, with those 
of our number who are to remain, still continue co-work- 
ers in this laudable enterprise in which you are engaged, 
our best wishes attend you. Rest assured, that the recol- 
lection of our past interviews, which now rushes vividly 
before the mind, will ever be cherished by us as the dear- 
est onmemory’s page; and should we fail as teachers, to 
enlist, or enlighten the learner’s mind, the fault will be 
ours—not yours. Your work has been faithfully done. It 
is our privilege to be grateful—but your reward is above. 

ResPECTED PrincipAL—Those moments must indeed 
be thoughtful ones to you, as, term after term, you see 
pass before you, and from you, those who are to toil in a 
pursuit, the cares and responsibilities of which you have 
so tong known, and deeply felt. As we go to take upon 
us the ‘uncertainty of the future, perhaps go out forever, 
how can we give utterance to the emotions that spring up, 
as we remember the kindness of one, who has been to us 
an affectionate and paternal guardian—who has guided us 
in ditliculty, counseled us in doubt, and cheered us in time 
of sickness? For all these, we are deeply grateful—but 
above all, we are thankful that, when as teachers, we 
shall find ourselves worn down with care, disheartened, 
anxious, perplexed and opposed, we can not only recall 
the instructions you have so often given, but we can revert 
to the example of self-possession, perseverance, kindness, 
charity and forbearance with which you have gained our 
respect and our unreserved esteem. Can we offer better 
evidence of grateful hearts, than to give you the assurance, 
that, as far as in us lies; WE WILL IMITATE YOUR EX- 
AMPLE. 


The dial tells the tale; the seythe of Time 

Is raised to clip the last bright hour—the chime 

Of yonder clock must toll its fallen knell, 

And murmur in its peal, a long farewell! 

This vocal band, ali! never will it be 

That ye again, shall raise in hymn and glee, 

Your voices here ;—for now, that minstrel’s lute 
Must broken be—that murmuring lyre hang mute ' 
Ye “ Halls,’ whose flitting scenes will soon be sped, 
Whose throng must scattered be, whose “ garlands dead,” 
Associates, Teachers—al/—we turn from you, 
While lingers on our lips a long adieu ! 


Mr. Page then remarked that the Executive 
Committee, upon the recommendation of the fac- 
ulty, had granted the Diploma of the, school to 
the following pupils : 
































LADIES. 
NAMES. POST-QFFICE. COUNTY. 
| 

Margaret S. Arnout,... ..|New-York,....,.....|/New-York. 
Phebe A. Barnard,......../Union Village,.. ve ee ee e| Washiz ygtour 
Emily S. Corwin,.......-. \Glayersville,. Fulton. 
Catharine M. Griffin....... \New-York, New-York. 
Jane A. Holbrook,........ \Lima, .2.%.0¢S4:5 a , .|Livingston. 
Marguerite A. Hillman,.../Albany,...........+0 Albany, 
Emeline D. Howard,...... jPerry Centre, ........ Wyoming. 
Clarissa Harris,........+++ PPOPUBNG, o.0.0occ00eee'e Chautauque. 
Frances J. Johnston, ...... \Northumberlaud, crime Saratoga. 
Elizabeth M. Lewis,...... |Groton, BeRan alwbascts Tompkins. 
‘Sarah J. Loomis, ......... \w ampaville, .......0¢ Madison. 
Pua ieeie eseee AUDODY, 0000000000008 Albany. 

McSegley,............. |Utica, Oneida. 
Basbage’ 1. *MeDonneli,. ..|New- Yark,. Reyne an |New-York. 
Sarah S. Niles, ........... ERATOR .055.63.0.060.a00 |Madison. 
Mariett 4. Noble,......,.. lw “en \fferkimer. 
A. Louisa Ostrom, .....:..! PES voaccscvscves |Livingston. 
Marion Phelps, ........... |West Groton,......... |Tompkins. 
Ann Amenia Pomeroy,....| \New-Y OTK, ccccccccee New-York. 
Lucy A, Riley, ........... eee Allegany. 
Catharine Robinson, :. mg OS EC pret |Wayue. 
Elvira Searle,..../ Bcc c'cpe {FOF Plainy.......0006 |Montgomery, 
Sarah A. Sherman, ...«....|Bemis’ Heights, ..... |Saratoga. 
Catharine A. Terry,..:.%.,\Clymer, ............+ Chautauque. 
Mary Whalen,........... I iaoi) sKmcciens Saratoga. 
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GENTLEMEN. 





ST Ener Canes 
ee 





NAMES. 





Fan eee 
i eee 
ee Oa 


a. &. Conkling, bene : ee 
Biss Re PEGs 6s ioisoee:s smses 
Isaac T. Davis,........... 


pe eS eee 





NR Seas hoy eile 
G Hi. Dunham... <6: |Orangeville, ey 
8 es | oa 
POLE PONOWS, 65. ccsccsas MPLACORG, |. 50.00 <ssnees 
SUMRY PIR, ois ccascssacee PRU 5 ce kspraiece ase. 66s4 
J. W. Frisbee,............ \Roxtury, Ae ey ree ey 
Addison C. Gibbs.......... /Kast Otto 
Charles H. Gillett, ........ POR ec cakes. caso 
OWA GIB ys 05560100401 {OBWEND) cic cnccscees 
Samuel Hallett,........... East Canisteo,........ 
John B. Loomis...........! Champion, ..........+ 
Gilbert Totes, ....ckcce see !Sprout Creek, ........ 
Andrew L. Martin......... 2 RR Serre? 
James E. McVean, .......|Caledonia. .......... 
ie ee gees 
Fe EU ane fix. 5 < '5:<'s io RS os o.ou-a a ace 'wis's 
Hezekiah E. Pitcher,...... 1 Sere t 


a 2 eee 


Enos K-Reed,............ 
William Smith,........... 
J. H. Stephens, ...... 





.. |New City 
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COUNTY 





| Westfield, privat are 
{Pavilion Centre, ... 
{North Easton,...... 


i, ere a 
(Brooklyn, .....52.0000% 
jFerguson’s Corner, .. 
Coeymans Hollow, .. 


| 








Schroon Lake,........ 
‘North Sterling. 
i ee am 
(Jamesville, .......... 
a. Sree. 





ee 
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jR :chmond 
fienesee. 
‘Washington 
;Chautauque. 
Oneida 
Kings. 


. Yates, 
: |Albany. 


Greene. 


..|Wyoming. 


|Fulton . 
|Onondaga. 
Tioga. 
'Delaware. 


oe \Cattaraugus. 
Cortland, 


\Oswego, 

jSteuben. 
Jetferson. 
Dutchess. 
{Dutchess. 


. Livingston 


Rensselaer 
Genesee 
Tioga. 
I Esee 

Usse xX 
j 
Cayuga 


..|Rensselaer. 


Onondaga. 


. Otsego. 


(Rockland, 
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John F. Stoddard,......... UO” ae. (Sullivan 
Joseph H. Tompkins,...... ee Wyoming 
D. Waterbury, ...........|/Middletown,.......... |Delaware. 
EIS oe | ae PTORUIG S 6.05.00000'c08 Onondaga. 
Willian L. Wood,........ j|Charlottville, ......... lSchoharie. 
A a oe a | Wyoming 
RNEE Sc ss S i gh oaks PRPC A BEG SET Aika RRR AOS ROA 25 
MPOREOMIOR Ss 60:56 :5.54050:6% PEPE CEST CT EE eT Te 37 
MRS Sires ale Leagan marches aie aint 62 


After the presentation of the diplomas, the 
Principal delivered an interesting and most affect- 
ing address to the graduating class. He told 
them that the mere reception of a diploma could 
not render them honorable; their duty was, by 
their assiduity and integrity to render the diploma 
honorable. At the same time, he urged them to 
take care of their own health, as well as of the 
health of their pupils. He said that he was 
grieved to hear that some of the former gradu- 
ates, in their zeal to do their duty, had continued 
the sessions of their schools during eight and 
even ten hours of the day. This, he said, was 
all wrong. It was injustice to the teacher and 
the pupils. It could not be done with impunity ; 
the health would undoubtedly be impaired by such 
a course. He urged them to be diligent during 
the hours usually allotted to the duties of instruc- 
tion, and then by relaxation and exercise, to pre- 
pare themselves for the new duties of the new day. 

He also besought them to prosecute their stud- 
ies still farther ; not to suppose they had already 
learned all that it was desirable for them to know ; 
they should be ever making new acquisitions, and 
thus they would be rendering themselves better 
fitted for the discharge of their most responsible 
duties. He then closed by commending them to 
the blessing of God, and assured them, that when 
in future sessions the school should meet for morn- 
ing prayer, they, though far away, should not be 
forgotten, and often should the prayer be offered 
up that God would strengthen them to do the 
whole duty of conscientious God-fearing teachers. 

We regret that our report of this address is so 
meagre, but if it were even fuller, there was that 
in the affectionate and impressive manner of Mr. 
Page, which we are unable to transfer to paper. 


After Mr. P.’s address, the graduating class 
sung the following beautiful parting hymn, which 
was also composed by Mr. Waterbury : 


PARTING-HYMN 
Proud empires crumbie to the dust 
Night shuts the clearest day : 
The brightest jewels dim with rust 
The fairest flowers decay : 
Alas, that dearest moments must 
As quickly pass away 
We never join in song again; 
Then sing before we part 
O, ralter not, but swell the stra ? 
Though bitter tear-drops start , 
Tears will assuage the present pai 
And soothe the aching heart. 


Fond Nature weeps when tempests biow 
Yet stil her smile appears, 

For in the storm she hangs her bow ; 
Then smile amid your tears ; 

A tear for moments flown, bestow 
A smile for future years. 

Let Hope. sweet spirit, hovering near 
Each rebel sorrow quell, 

Wipe from each eve the gathering tear 
Of future blessings teil. 

And whisper courage in the ear 
To breathe the sad “farewel!.”’ 


The audience then retired, after the pronoun- 
cing of the benediction by Rev. Dr. Horatio Potter. 

Here then are sixty-two young persons sent 
forth to join the noble band of teachers who are 
toiling in our State with a brave heart. The 
veterans in the service will bid these young recruits 
welcome. And we can assure the care-worn 
veterans, whom of all men we most honor, that 
these whom they are about to welcome are not 
raw recruits ; above all they are not without prin- 
ciple. Give them then a warm greeting as they 
enter your ranks, and when their first cares come 
upon and oppress them, cheer their hearts with 
the kind words which your affection and wisdom 
so well know how to utter. 








TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


FEMALE TRAINING. 

A correspondent of the New-York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, offers some valuable suggestions, 
pointing out the errors which prevail in our sys- 
tem of Female Education, and the treatment 
and habits proper to give vigor of constitution to 
those whose health and happiness are so dear to 
every family, and so important. We extract from 
the article the following passages : 

“T am not partial to large schools. They 
merge the eccentricities of individual character 
too much in the mass. They mould all intellect 
too frequently upon one model. They cramp and 
restrain and force and bind the mind, until it be- 
comes what the shrubbery is said to have been in 
the garden of Louis XIV.—une grande perfection 
de Vindustrie sur Nature. ™ 

“‘T have in my mind’s eye a school, containing 
short of a hundred pupils, where the laws of Dra- 





co would be merciful compared with those which 
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are in operation. The principal himself told me 
that he ‘ regarded the happiness of girls at school 
as incompatible with thorough mental training.’ 
I have no doubt of his sincerity ; for I have never 
seen a set of girls so miserable as were all with 
whom I conversed in his school. Every emotion 
which springs spontaneously in the mind of a pu- 
pil, especially if it be of a gladsome nature, he 
seems to regard as a tare sown by the enemy, 
which he and his coadjutors are most diligent to 
weed out. The life and spirit of girlhood is 
crushed; its buoyancy and mirthfulness he be- 
lieves must arise from a sinful nature, and it is 
subdued ; its social affections but so many incen- 
tives to temptation, and they are paralyzed with 
fear. Zhe culture of the mind is the one great, 
all prevailing, and all absorbing object of the in- 
stitution. To this every thing must bendi—every 
law, every custom, every thought, every effort, 
every energy of body and soul; and to this they 
do bend those toiling girls, through the cold days 
of winter and the long hot hours of summer ; in 
the morning and in the night, in their rising up 
and their lying down, until the freshness of youth 
has been lost in study, and the character becomes 
an automaton, performing its part in learning, as 
the body does in their calisthenics, to the authori- 
tative command of a master. 

‘“* The end of al! this is easily seen. Brilliant 
semi-annual examinations, at which governors 
and judges, and doctors of divinity sing pzans 
to the glory of female education ; annual reports 
paraded in newspapers before the world, in which 
the great men of the land testify to the wonders 
which thorough training can evolve from the fe- 
male mind; the public addresses, lauded conse- 
crationis, advertised religious excitements, sched- 
ules of distinguished patrons, pictorial views of 
buildings and grounds, and beautiful scenery 
around, cannot forever blind the parents of the 
rising generation to the terrible evils of such a 
system of education. Learning is indeed attained, 


_ brilliant scholars are undoubtedly graduated, but 


what becomes of the character which ought to 
have been moulded during these years of study ? 
What of the social affections which should have 
been developed, and cultivated, and trained for 
the happiness of others ; what of the heart, with 
the stream which is to flow from it, beautifying 
aud gladdening home; what of self-respect and 
self-reliance, and above all, of self-thought, so 
necessary to the future mother of the family ; 
nay, what of the health—the foundation of all 
usefulness in life—if it is to be sacrificed in the 
outset, or, if not sacrificed, made at all times 
subordinate to the one great purpose of educating 
the mind ? 

‘** No one who has been abroad can fail to no- 
tice the physical weakness of American women 
in the higher classes, in comparison with the wo- 
men of England er the continent. With equal 
intellect, sprightliness and health in childhood 
and early youth, and with more of beauty, at the 
very time when the health should be the most 
firm, the intellect brightest, and beauty in the as- 
cendant, as he has seen it in other lands, the ob- 


lserver remarks the American women to have 
\failed. An intelligent physician said the other 
iday that ‘every fourth woman kept her good 
‘health till she was forty; every four hundredth 
woman her good looks.’ Without insisting upon 
‘the truth of so broad an assertion, the fact is 
universally admitted that American women be- 
‘come prematurely old. Allowing all that is said 
‘about, the influence of climate, diet, dress, early 
cares, &c., in producing this, there is still much 
wanting—much that is unsolved, in bringing 
about so universal and disastrous a result. 1 be- 
lieve this will be found to be injudicious early 
education, and this almost alone. The childhood 
of English and French women is spent in play. 
Their girlhood in physical and mental exercise 
combined, the former always taking the prece- 
dence, and always insisted upon even if it be to 
‘the entire neglect of the other. 

“The English girl spends more than one-half 
of her waking hours in physical amusements, 
|that is, in amusements which tend to develop, 
land invigorate, and ripen the bodily powers.— 
|She rides, walks, drives, rows upon the water, 
runs, dances, plays, swings, jumps the rope, 
‘throws the ball, hurls the quoit, draws the bow, ¢ 
keeps up the shuttlecock, and all this without 
having it forever impressed upon her mind that 
she is thereby wasting her time. She does this 
every day, until it becomes a habit, which she 
will follow up through life. Her frame, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, is larger, her, muscular sys- 
tem better developed, her nervous system in 
subordination to the physical, her strength more 
enduring, and the whole tone of her mind heal- 
thier. She may not know as much at the age of 
seventeen as does the American girl; as a gene- 
‘ral thing She does not, but the growth of her in- 
'tellect has been stimulated by no hot house cul- 
ture, and though maturity comes later, it will 
last proportionably longer. Eight hours each day 
of mental application, for girls between the ages 
of ten and nineteen years, or ten hours each day, 
as is required at the school of which I have 
spoken, with two hours for Meals, one for reli- 
gious duties, and the remainder for sleeping and 
physical exercise, are enough to break down the 
strongest constitution. 

‘‘ Stimuli may enable the physical energies to 
supply what is needed until the end of the course 
—the stimuli of competition, ambition, praise, re- 
ward, and constantly aroused enthusiasm—but 
where then is the stock of health which should 
have been laid up during these years for a whole 
life? Exhausted—gone. The frame is not half 
developed, the muscular powers feeble, the 
strength infantile, the vital system impaired, the 
nerves shattered, with what prospects for a wife 
or a mother does the girl enter upon life ?” 








[From the Philanthropist.] 
ETYMOLOGY—SYNONYMES. 


Coleridge in his “‘ Aids to Reflection,” makes 
the following remark: ‘In a language like ours, 
where so many words are derived from other lan- 
guages, there are few modes of instruction more 
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useful or more amusing than that of accustoming 
young people to seek for the etymology or prima- 
ry meaning of the words they use. There are 
cases in which more knowledge of more value 
may be conveyed by the history of a word, than 
by the history of a campaign.” 

The subject of etymology has been strangely 
neglected in our common schools, and the same 
may be said of academies and even colleges. _Lit- 


tle more has been done than to notice the ordina-, 


ry grammatical changes of words. Attempts to 
introduce a more thorough study of etymology, or 
the derivation of words, have not, as yet, been very 
successful in Cheshire county. Instead of having 
been an amusing study, where attempted, it has 
been considered as dry and uninteresting. The 
fact is, neither teachers nor pupils have “gone in- 
to it”? with that zeal and enthusiasm which are re- 
quisite for success; and of course, little interest 
has been excited. 

Mr. Goldbury’s treatise on. the black board will 
enable teachers, who are duly qualified, to bring 
this subject before their pupils in an interesting 
manner. 

‘With Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary, and 
McElligott’s Analytical Manual, they will have 
the necessary literary helps for successful instruc- 
tion. 

A very useful book has recently been published, 
entitled ‘“ English Synonymes, classified and ex- 
plained,” by G. F. Graham. Synonymes are 
defined in the dictionaries as words of the same 
meaning. But the truth is that hardly any two 
words have precisely the same meaning. . The ob- 
ject of Mr. Graham’s book is to point out the dif- 
ference in meaning between words of similar sig- 
nification: for instance, “Reformation, Reform.” 
These words differas active from passive. Refor- 
mation is the act of reforming: reform isthe state 
of being reformed. The reformation brings about 
the reform. In strict propriety it cannot be said 
that a reform is going on: or that a reformation zs 
effected. Again. A contest—a conflict. A con- 
test is a strife between two or more persons for 
some common object; a conflict is the violent 
meeting of two parties incensed against each oth- 
er. A contest may be, and often has been decided 
by a conflict. Mr. Hale in his history of the Uni- 
ted States, page 185, says, “‘ Night put an end to 
the conflict.’ Mr. Willson in copying Hale, 
changed the word to contest, saying, page 243, 
‘“‘ Night put an end to the contest.” Mr. Hale has 
the right word. There had been a general battle, 
many were killed on both sides. ‘* Contests do 
not of necessity imply violence, but conflicts are 
always desperate and sanguinary.” At the risk 
of making this article too long, I will quote a pas- 
sage from Mr. Graham’s Introduction, which de- 
serves the special attention of all who undertake 
to teach the English language. 


‘* The importance of the English language, both 
as a subject of philology and of particular study, 
is now becoming generally acknowledged. It is 
high time then, that something more should be 
proposed for the younger student than the mere 
grammatical exercise, or theme. Some mode of 
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study is required which will make him exert his 
powers of discrimination in the use of words, and 
bring him into closer acquaintance with the beau- 
ties of his language, so that he may thereby ac- 
quire a relish for its characteristic power and 
genius.” 

Mr. Graham’s book contains practical exercises 
for students. We think he has been quite suc- 
cessful in supplying the want which he has 
named. Z. 








PUPIL’S DEPARTMENT. 





{From the Brooklyn Eagle.) : 
YOUNG MEN, AND WHAT THEY HAVE DONE. 


Charles XII, of Sweden, was declared of age 
by the states, and succeeded his father at the age 
of 15. At 18 he headed the expedition against 
the Danes, whom he checked; and with a fourth 
of their numbers he cut to pieces the Russian ar- 
my, commanded by the Czar, at Navara, crossed 
the Dwina, gained the victory over Saxony, and 
carried his arms into Poland. At 21] he had con- 
quered Poland and dictated to her a new sov- 
reign. At 24 he had subdued Saxony, and at 27 
he was conducting his victorious troops into the 
heart of Russia, when a severe wound prevented 
his taking command in person, and resulted in 
his overthrow and subsequent treacherous captivi- 
ty in Turkey. 

Lafayette was a major general in the American 
army at the age of 18; was but 20 when he was 
wounded at Brandywine ; but 22 when he raised 
supplies for the army, on his own credit, at Balti- 
more ; and but 33 when raised to the office of 
Commander-in-Chief of the National Guards of 
France. 

Wm. Pitt, the first earl of Chatham, was but 
27 years of age when, as a member of Parlia- 
ment he waged the war of a giant against the cor- 
ruptions of Sir Robert Walpole. 

The younger Pitt was scarcely 20 years of age, 
when with mastérly power he grappled with the 
veterans of Parliament, in favor of America.— 
At 92 he was called to the high and responsible 
trust of chancellor of the exchequer. It was at 
that age when he came forth in his might on the 
affairs of the East Indies. At 29, during the first 
insanity of George III, he rallied around the Prince 
of Wales. 

Edmund Burke, at the age of 19, planned a re- 
futation of the metaphysical theories of Berkley 
and Hume. At 20 he was in the temple, the ad- 
miratio2 of its inmates for the brilliancy of his 
genius and the variety of his acquisitions. At 
25 he published his celebrated satire, entitled, 
“A vindication of natural society.” The same 
year he published his essay on the sublime and 
beautiful, so much admired for its spirit of phi- 
losophy and the eloquence of its language. At 
25 he was the first lord of the treasury. 

George Washington was only 27 vears of age 
when he covered the retreat of the British troops 
at Braddock’s defeat ; and the same year he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of all the Virginia 
forces. 
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Gen. Joseph Warren was only 29 years of age, 
when in defiance of the British soldiers stationed 
at the door of the church, he pronounced the cel- 
ebrated oration that aroused the spirit of liberty 
and patriotism that terminated in the achieve- 
ment of independence. At 34 he gloriously fell, 
gallantly fighting in the cause of freedom, on 
Bunker Hill. 

Alexander Hamilton was a lieutenant colonel 
in the army of the American Revolution, and aid- 
de-camp to General Washington, at the age of 20. 
At 25, he was a member of Congress from New 
York ; and at 30, he was one of the members of 
the convention that formed the Constitution of the 
United States. At 31, he was member of the 
New York convention, and joint author of 
the work entitled the “ Federalist.” At 32, he 
was Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. - 

Thomas Haywood, of South Carolina, was but 
30 years of age when he signed the glorious re- 
cord of the nation’s birth—the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
Benjamin Rush and James Wilson. of Pennsyl- 
vania, were but 31 years of age ; Matthew Thorn- 
ton, of New Hampshire, Thomas Jefferson, of 
Virginia, Arthur Middleton, of South Carolina, 
and Thomas Stone, ef Maryland, 33, and Wil- 
Jiam Hooper, of North Carolina, but 34. 

John Jay, at 29 years old, was a member of the 
Revolutionary Congress, being associated with 
Lee and Livingston, on the committee for draft- 


ing an address to the people of Great Britain, 


drew up that paper himself, which was considered 
one of the most eloquent productions of the time. 
At 32 he penned the old Constitution of New 
York, and in the same year was appointed min- 
ister to Spain. 

At the age of 26, Thomas Jefferson was a lead- 
ing member of the Colonial Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, At 30, he was. member of the Virginia 
convention, at 32, a member of Congress, and at 
33, he draughted the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

Milton, at 20, had written his finest miscella- 
neous poems. 

Lord Byron, at the age of 20, published his cele- 
brated satire upon the English bards; at 24, the 
two first cantos of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
Indeed, al! the vast poetic treasures of his genius 
were poured forth in their richest profusion, be- 
fore he was 34 years old, and he died at 37. 

Mozart, the German musician, completed all 
his noble compositions before he was 34 years 
old, and died at 35. 

Pope wrote many of his published poems by 
the time he was 16 years old ; at 20, his Essay on 
Criticism ; at 25, his great work—the translation 
of the Iliad. 

Sir Isaac Newton had mastered the highest 
elements of the mathematics, and the analytical 
method of Des Cartes, before he was 20, and dis- 
covered the new method of infinite series, of the 
‘new telescope, the laws of gravitation, and the 
new planetary systenf? At 30, he occupied the 
mathematical chair at Cambridge. 





Dr. Dwight’s Conquest of Canaan was com- 
menced at the age of 16 and was finished at the 
age of 22. Atthe latter age he composed his 
celebrated dissertation on the history, eloquence 
and poetry of the Bible, which was immediately 
published and republished in Europe. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Notes on the Iroquois, or contributions to American History, Antiqui- 
ties and General Ethnology, by Henry R. Schocieraft. Albany E 
H. Pease, 1847. p.p. 498. 

This book is a reprint of Mr. S.’s celebrated report on the Indians 
of the State of New-York. It is got up in Deautiful’style and is 
adorned with a large number of fine colored engravings. To praise 
this book is needless ; it should be placed in every school library in 
the United States. 





The Harpers have just published the 2%h- number of the Pictorial 
History of England. 

This book is published in the best style of the Harpers, and deserves 
all the commendation which the press has so liberally bestowed. 
Columbus and His Times. Albany, E. H Pease, 1547. pp. 193 

We advise our young readers to buy this book. 

Geography of the State of New-York, accompanied with a large out- 
line Map and Geological Chart for the use of schools and families 


by I. H. Mather and L. P. Brockett, M.D. Hartford, I. H. Mather 
& Co. 1547, p.p. 432. 


We hope every teacher in the State of New-York will examine 
this book. There is a vast amount of information contained in it, and 
withal so well arranged that you can readily find what you want. 
Words to a Young Man’s Conscience by a Father. Albany, E. H. 

Pease, 1947, p.p. 113. 


Livy. Selections from the first five books, together with the 21st and 
22d books entire, chiefly from the text of Alschefski, with English 
Notes for schools and colleges, by I. L. Lincoln, Prof. of Latin in 
Brown University. New-York, D. Appleton & Co. 1847, p.p. 329. 


This is a beautifully printed book, the text most accurate, the notes 
short and to the point. 

The Literary World. A Gazette for Authors, Readers and Publish- 
ers, Osgood & Co., Publishers, New-York. 

The first volume of this valuable weekly is just finished. No litera- 
ry man should withhold his subscription ; a perusal of these weekly 
numbers would aid those whose duty it is to purchase books for the 
district school libraries. Read one number, and without doubt you 
will read another. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





The following list of the Institutes to be held during 


the coming autumn, is as full and accurate as we are 
able to furnish. 
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AIDAUY.....:....< 5 REMOPEIBCPVINE, | ..<0.0.0:0 ssveee cass |Two weeks, 
Chautaugne, :..|Mayville,....... Pebitae. digas elas | " 
Chenango, .....|Norwich, ....../Sept. sith, ..... |Three weeks. 
Coluinbia, .....-|Kinderhook, .... {October Isth,... | Two weeks 
Coruand, ....... RI OCU VINE <4 :0'laias Waa eienbenseiaeell “ 
Delaware,......|Delhi,.......... {First Mond. Oct. “ 
Dutchess, ...... {Poughkeepsie,..\Qctober 18th,.. 

Ene, cE Nees eiaies jLancaster,...... jSept. 20th, .... 
NEES) ¢. | by 
Genesee,....... Batavia,........ First Mond. Oct. ;Three weeks, 
Greene, ........ j\Cairo.. .........|October I4th,...|Two weeks 
Herkimer,...... \Herkimer, ......|October 4th,.... - 
Livingston, .....|Geneseo,....... \Oetober 1Sth,... se 
Niagara, ....... Lockport, ...... |Sept BON gs s.0:<0:0 3 
Oneida, ........ Whitesboro’, ...,October 18th,...|One weeh. 
Onondaga, ..... Syracuse, ...... Second Mon Oct/Two weeks, 
Orleans,........ (ORCC: SERA ree area " 
Schoharie,...... Cob'eskill, ...... October Sth..... One week 
Seneca, ........ Fayette, ....... Sept. Bth,...... | : 

~ Horneisville,....|First Mond. Oct. 

Steuben, . .. } Hammondsport, .| Last Mond. Sept. | Two weeks, 
Warren, ......- in Eee October 1sth,... 
Washington, .. .jSalem, .........Jessccsssececeees aA 
Wayne......... LONG, 0.000000 October 4th..... 
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Let reason go before every enterprise, and council be- 
fore every action. 
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OUTLINE MAPS. 


Tbe subscriber takes this method of apprising Trustees of Schools, 
and the friends of Education generally, that he , bes at great pains and 
expense, completed a new series of his Outline Maps, which have 
been pronounced superior as it regards accuracy,durability and finish, 
to any thing ofthe kind ever published in the United States, - 

The series is complete in six maps, viz : 

1. The World. 4, Europe. 
2. North America. 5. Asia. 
3. United States. 6. South America and Africa. 

The price is invariably $25. Single setts may be carefully put up 
and sent to any part of the State. 

Orders may be addressed to General the Agents, MYRES & WYN- 
KOOP, Syracuse, SAM’L HAMILTON, Rochester, JOHN PER- 
KINS, Utica, or to 

July, 1847—1ly. 





C. PELTON, Philadelphia. 


THE HISTORY QUESTION ONCE MORE. 


MRS. EMMA WILLARD’S ANSWER TO MR. WILLSON. 


Mrs. Willard’s Second Appeal to the Public, or the Answer to Mar- 
cius Willson’s Reply to Mrs, Willaré’s ‘* First Appeal,’ concerning 
her History of the United States, or Republic of America. 

This Pamphlet is now ready, and furnished gratis to the friends of 
education and justice. All teachers and others who have received 
Mr. Willson’s Pamphlets, (which have been so industriously circulat- 
cd,) are especially requested to read Mrs. WiLLaRp’s ANsWER, that 
they may “judge” fairly of the points at issue. The Pamphlet is 
forwarded without eharge, by 

A.S. BARNES & Co.. New-York, 
and HALL & DICKSON, Syracuse. 

New-York, August 5, 1847, ; s-%. 


NORMAL CHART 


OF THE 


Elementary Sounds of the English Language. 


This Chart was arranged and prepared by D. P. PAGE, Principal | 
of the New-York State Normal School, and has received the unqua- | 
\ified approbation of hundreds of Teachers, who have it in daily use | 
m their schools. Mr. Page has been long known 10 the public as an 
experienced Educator, and it is believed that in no departinent have 
his efforts been crowned with greater success than in that of Elocu- 
tion. The Chart embodies the results of many years’ experience and 
attention to the subject, and it is confidently expected that it will soon 
become to be regarded as the Standard, on the matters of which it 
teaches, in all our schools. No work of so great importance, has pro- 
bably ever been before the public, that has in so short a time been re- 
ceived with so many marked tokens of favor from Teachers of the 
highest distinction. Though there are other Charts before the public, 
of merit, yet it is believed that the Normal Chart, by the peculiar ex- 
eellence of its analysis, definitions, directions, and general arrange- 
ment, will commend itself to the attention of all who have in view 
the best interests of their schools. The Chart is got up in superior 
style, is 56 inches long and 45 wide, mounted on rollers, cloth backs, 
and portions of it are distinctly legible at the distance of fifty feet. 
Price Two Dollars. 

The Chart can be obtained of A. S. Barnes & Co.. and Huntington 
& Savage, New-York city; Wm. J. Reynolds, Boston; G. & C. Mer- 
riam, Springfield, Mass.. E. H. Pease, Albany; Young & Hart, Troy; 
8. Hamilton, Rochester; Oliver Steele, Buffalo; F. Hall, Elmira; D 
D. Spencer & Co., Ithaca; J. C. Derby & Co., Auburn; Bennett. 
Backus & Hawley, and G. Tracy, Utica; M.C. Younglove, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; J. J. Herrick, Detroit, Michigan; and of Booksellers ge- 
nerally. Agents who wish to purchase the Chart, supplied on liberal 
terms, by HALL & DICKSON, 

July, 1547. Publishers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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FROM 8. 8. RANDALL. | 


| 
SEcrETary’s OFFICE, } 
Department of Common Xchools, 














Albany, Jan. 25, 1546. | 

Mr. L. W. Hatt, Dear Sir :—I have examined the ‘‘ Normal Chart | 
of the Elementary Sounds of the English Language, arranged and ! 
prepared by David P. Page. Principal ot the state Norma! Schoo!,” 
and have no hesitation in cordially recommending its introduction into | 
otr District Schools. It may wherever deemed advisable be procured | 
under the authority conferred by the latter clause of the 16th section 
of the Act of 1843, as a portion of the “ Scientific Apparatus for the, 
use of Schools,’ under the conditions specified in that section. 

Yours respectfully, 
S 8. RANDALL, 
Deputy Superintendent of Cominon School, 
FROM J. A. ALLEN. 
qc of the Syracuse Academy. 
Syracuse, Maren 4, 1546. 

Mr. Ha11—Dear Sir: I have examined with pleasure the Normal 
Chart, and am satisfied that it is superior to any thing of the kind with 
which I am acquainted. 

I have introduced it into my school, and shal] recommend it to the 
attention of Teachers every where. 

Yours, &c., 

JOSEPH A. ALLEN, 


FROM T. W. FIELD. 


New-York, Aug. 19, 1846. 
Messrs. Haui & Dicxson: Sirs—The Elementary Chart of Normal 
Sounds, prepared by D. D. Page, Esq , Principal ot the State Norma! 





School, is in my opinion, calculated to supply a deficiency that bas 


long been felt in our schools. Students who are exercised upon it, 
cannot fail to acquire habits of distinct utterance and correct enuneia. 
tion. The table of the Elementary sounds appears to be arranged on 
philosophical and correct principles, and the Chart taken us a whole 
is eminently deserving a place in all our schools. 
T. W: FIELD. 
Teacher Ward Schoo] No. 3, New-York City, 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS, 


AND 
‘ SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
Vew Series of Reading Books, 
3y Josnua Leavitt, 
Author of Leavitt's Easy Lessons. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 23 Cornhill, Booksellers’? Row, Boston, 
have in course of publication, one of the most valuable and elegant 
Series of Readers for Common Schovols which have ever been offered 
to the Edueators of Youth. They will be comprised in four Books 
as follows : : 

The Primer or First Book, or Little Lessons for Lite Learners 
containing 72 pages, 1Smo., elegantly illustrated with numerous de- 
sigus by Mallory, printed on new type, and superior paper, and bound 
in full cloth, with gilt sides, making a serviceable, elegant, and attrac- 
tive book for a child. 

The Second Book, or Leavitt’s Easy Lessons, is a work which has 
heen xo universally approved by the best teachers in New England for 
20 years past, that no further recommendation is needed. Tus is sub- 
stantially the same work with a new,ntroduction. In its external ap- 
pearance, however, it is very unlike its predecessors. ‘The present 
edition is printed from new type, on superior paper, and is elegantly 
and substantially bound in embossed morocco, with cloth sides and 
gilt title, and is a vol. of 150 pages, 18mo. 

The Third Reader is of the same general character, as the Easy 
Lessons, but more advanced, intended for older scholars. ‘The spright- 
ly and attractive style and spirit of the Second Book runs through the 
Third, Great care has been taken in the selection of pieces, to get 
such as are calculated to interest the youthful mind, believing that itis 
next to impossible to teach a child to read well froma heavy, dull, 
prosy, uninteresting Text Book. This volume is a 12mo, of 240 pp. 
printed and bound in the best manner. 

The Fourth Reader is intended for the higher classes in Common 
Schools, and contains pieces of a still higher character than those in 
the preceding books. The author has studiously avoided the introduc- 
tion into this volume of extracts from elaborate Essays, Speeches, Dis- 
sertations, &c., &c., and has aimed to meet the wants of the Scholar 
in the Schoo] room. He has selected and arranged such pieces as he 
believes are calculated to arouse and inspirit a school. and make good 
readers, and has rejected many pieces of sterling character, and of 
great literary merit, deeming them altogther above the comprehension 
of the mass of scholars i, our Common Schools. This volume will be 
ready about the first of September. 

The attention of Teachers and,School Committees is particularly 
called to the elegant and substantial style of this series of Readers, te 
the Paper, Printing and Binding, and also to the VERY LOW PR&BE 
which the publishers have determined to sell them. We hope 
large sales, and shull be satisfied with small profits. 

s-3t. JOUN P. JEWETT & Co. 


BLISS’ GEOGRAPHY. 
ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PLAN. 

* ANALYsIs OF GEOGRAPHY ; for the use of Schoois, Academies, &e. 
By Syivester Bliss. Boston: Published by John P. Jewett & Co., 
23 Cornhill.” Price, 62! cents, or $5 per dozen. 

From N. Tillinghast, Principal of the State Normal School, Bridge- 
water :— 

‘*T am very much pleased with the * Outline Maps;° their size and 
execution make ther fill a place that no other similar Maps, that I have 





| seen, do fill. I shall put them, in connexion with the ‘ Analysis of 
| Geography,’ in use in my Normal and in my Experimental School, 


and expect to reap advantage trom them.”’ 

From David S. Rowe, Principal of tue State Normal School, West- 
field :— : 

“They are a beawiful set of Maps, very neatly executed, and in 
connexion with the * Analysis of Geography, by Mr. Bliss, furnish 
the BEsT and MOsT ATTRACTIVE aids to the study of Geography with 
which Iam acquainted. I hope you will be amply remunerated bya 
sale proportioned to the merits or the works.”’ 

From C. Peirce. Principal of Normal School, West Newton :— 

*- Both Maps and Analysis appear, on a slight examination, to be 
very neatly and accurately executed, and will be, I doubt not, a very 
valuable accession to our instrumentalities fer instruction.’ 

The above valuable works are published, and offered to Teachers 
and Schoo! Committees by John P. Jewett, No. 23 Cornhill, Boston. 


$-3t. 


BLISS’ OUTLINE MAPS. 


These are a series of Eigntlarge MAPS, for Schools and Academies. 
The superiority of these over other Outline Maps, consists in their su- 
perior beauty, accuracy, minuteness, cheapness, and harmony of ar- 
rangement. They are comprised in eight numbers, us follows :—12 
Map Eastern Hemisphere, 1 Western Hemisphere, Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, North Amer.ca, South America, and the United States. They 
are printed on superfine paper, elegantly colored, and mounted on 
rollers, and backed with cloth, Price per set of S maps, with the key, 
39. We have been induced to putthe prices (hus low, in order to 
place them within the reach of all, hoping thereby to promote their 
general introduction into School districts throughout the country. his 
only by large sales that we can be remunerated, at sv low a price. 
Teachers and School Committees, and all interested in the cause of 
Education, are invited to cull at the Bookstore of the Publishers and 
examine [Lr wlem:ztives, 
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VALUABLE 
Works for Colleges, Schools, etc., 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW-YORK. 





I. 
DRAPER’S TEXT-BOOK ON NATURAL PHILOSOHPY. 
With 400 Illustrations. 12mo, sheep. 75 cents. 


This is an admirable school-book, prepared upon the saine general 
lan as the work on Chemistry recently published by the same author. 
t presents all the recent discoveries and inventions in the various de- 

partments of Natural Philosophy, and gives to the whole a clear, me+ 
thodical arrangement well calculated to inspire the young learner 
with zealous enthusiasm in the subject of his study. It seems to us in 
many important respects by far the best book upon the subject now be- 
fore the public: and we are confident it must speedily be introduced 
into all the schools of the country.— New- York Journal of Commerce. 


Il. 
DRAPER’S TEXT-BOOK ON CHEMISTRY. 
With 300 Illustiations, 12mo, sheep. 75 cents. 

The clear perception of new truths perpetually recurring, opening 
up, not a new world, but the discovery of new departmeuts new re- 
gions of wonder and delight, in the world we inhabit, will entice the 
student irresistably forward; and as he grows rich in knowledge, the 
desire of accumulation will continue to iucrease,rendering the ulmost 
exertions a pleasure, not a toil. We commend :this book to all who 
desire to study Chemistry, but who have been deterred by the diffi- 
culties in the way of those who cannot affurd the me or expense of 
attending lectures, either in academies or colleges.—Caristuan Adv. 
and Journal. 


Ill. 
HACKLEY’S ELEMENTARY COURSE ON GEOMETRY. 
Numervus Illustrations. 12mo, sheep. 75 cents. 


The most complete and comprehensive work upon purely elementa- 

Geometry to be found in the English language. The book contains 
all the most recent improvements derivable from foreign sources, with 
many things quite new.—New- York Journal of Commerce. 


IV. 
HACKLEY’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 
8vo, sheep. $1.50. 

I deem it a work of great value to the mathematical student, and 
better suited to the wants of private learners, and all others who wish 
to obtain a thorough knowledge of the science, than any other work 
with whica I am acquainted.—Eniyan A. SmiTH, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of Queen’s County Common School Associauon, 


° Vv. 
HACKLEY’S SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
8vo, muslin. 75 cents. 


This work contains, with slight modifications, the same matter as 
the first part, ending with the problems in quadratic equations of the 
author’s larger treatise. 


y 


HARPER'S NEW-YORK CLASS BOOK. 


Comprising Outlines of the Geography and History of New-York ; 
Biographical Notices of Emment tudividuals; Sketches of Scenery 
and Natura! History ; Accounts of Public Institutions, &c, Ar- 
ranged as a Reading book for schools: by WILLIAM RussELL.— 
12mo, half sheep. $1.25. 

F T have examined this work with care, and am fully prepared to ex- 

press my decided conviction of its pre-eminent worth. {it was a happy 

conception thus to combine in a single volume so many attractive aud 
related subjects. There are maps of the state at different periods. and 
in separate important sections, and there are good cuts of most of the 
specimens of natural history, It forms 01¢ of the most perfect volumes 
of the kind ever conceived. Its execution fully equals the design. As 

a class-book in allthe higher seminaries, it will be unrivaled; asa 

family book in the more intelligent domestic circles it is sure to be wel- 

comed and highly prized.—Rurus Bascock, D. D 


Vil. 
SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
12mo, sheep, 87} cents; muslin, 75 cents. 


Dr. Schmitz has furnished a History of Rome for the use of students 
in schools, free from the gross errors common to works of the kind now 
in use, and has availed himself of the labors of the jearned in that de- 
partment of historical research since the publication of Niebulu’s gre at 
work. What was once history is now regarded as fable, and the 
youth of the present generation will be better informed on the subject 
of Roman antiquities than the sages of the past age ‘The history of 
Dr. Schmitz will prove a valuable addition to the school library, and 
will soon become a recognized text-book.— Standard. 4 


Vill. 
ZUMPT’S GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
From the Ninth revised Edition of the Original, and adapted to the 
Use of English Students by Le nhard Schmuz. Ph. D. Corrected 
and enlarged by Charles Anthon, LL D. 12mo, sheep extra. Uc. 
This, beyond all question, is the work of Dr. Schmitz—the autho- 
rized edition of Zumpt’s Gramm r. a book which well deserves its 


great celebrity, and the high esteein in which it is held by the best of 


secholars.— Examiner. 


IX. 
ZUMPT’S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, . 
Translated and adapted to the Use of the High School of Ediuburgh, 


POUAINIG 








by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. D. Corregted and enlarged by Charles 

Authon, LL. D. 12mo, sheep extra. 75 cents. 

We venture to say that in a short time this will be the only Latin 
Grammar used in our schools and pubjic institutions.— Literary World. 


X. 
RUSSELL’S JUVENILE SPEAKER, 

Comprising the Elementary Rules and Exercises in Declamation, 
with selection of Pieces for Practice. 12mo, half bound 70 cents; 
muslin, 60 cents. 

The object of the present work is to present the first principles of 
elocution as they apply to declamation ; to reduce every principle to 
immediate practice by the introduction of appropriate exercises ; to 
illustrate the principles of gesture ; and to furnish young speakers 
with a supply of suitable pieces for a more extended application to the 
rules of elocuiion.— Standard. 


XI. 
MORSE’S PICTORIAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

For the Use of Schools. Illustrated by mére than 50 Cerographic 
Maps, and numerous Engravings on wood. 4to, half bound. 50cts, 
This popular new school geography, entirely original in its plan, is 

extremely beautiful in its pictorial embelishments, lucid aud simple in 

its adaptation to the purposes of popular instruction, as well as by far 
the cheapest of all works of the kind ever produced. Since its publi- 
cation about 150,000 copies have been sold. 

The Public School Society of the city of New-York have unani- 
musly ad..pted Morse*s School Geography into their extensive schools, 
and it has been generally introduced into those of Philadelphia and 
elsewhere. 

The best work on Geography in the United States or Great Britain: 
it should find its way into the common schools and all seminaries of 
learning throughout the United States. Its admirable arrangement 
and portability render it an excellent work of reference ; no person 
should be without it—ANpREW CfoziER, Principal of Reed-street 
Grammar School, Philadelphia. 


XII. 
MORSE’S COMPLETE NORTH AMERICAN ATLAS. 

Comprising 46 Cerographic Maps in Colors. Folio, half bound. $2.75, 

For general accuracy. beauty of appearance, and compactness, as 
well as economy, these Cerographic maps have been universally con- 
sidered as unrivaled. These maps have been prepared with great 
care chiefly trom new and original materials, collected during some 
years by Samuel Breese, from a correspondence embracing more than 
2,000 letters and several hundred local manuscript maps. 


XIII. 
BOYD'S ECLECTIC MORAL PHILOSOPITIY. 
Prepared for Literary Institutions and general Use. 12mo, muslin. 

75 cents. 

A careful examination of the work satisfies us it possesses more sub- 
stantial merit than any other work of the kind yet published.—Pro- 
fessor Dopp. 

There ig'a peculiarity in the plan of this work which discovers 
great skilPand ability. The compiler has first laid out the comprehen- 
sive frame work of a moral system, the filling up of which is constitu- 
ted of detached passages of some twenty of the best writers on morals, 
so much of their writings only being used as bears upon or _explains 
the dogma under consideration.— Biblical Repository. 


HALL & DICKSON, 
BOOKSELLERS, SYRACUSE, 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 


THE TiTEORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
BY D. P. PAGE, 
Principal of the New-York State Normal School. 








Some idea of the character and great value of the Book, may be 
formed trom the Table of Contents, which is as follows: 

CuapTer I. Spirit of the Teacher. 

Cuap. II. Responsibility of the Teacher. Sec. 1\—The Neglected 
Tree. Sec 2—Extent of Responsibility. Sec.3—The Auburn Prison. 

Cuap. Til. Habits of the Teacher. 

CuapP. IV. Liternry Qualifications of the Teacher. 

Cuap. V. The Teacher’s Views of Education. 

Cuap VI. Right modesof ‘Teaching. Sec. 1—Pourlng-in Process. 
Sec. 2—Drawing-out Process. Sec. 3—Waking up Mind. 

Cuap. VII. Conducting Recitations. 

Cuap. VIII. Exciting Interest in Study, Sec. 1—Incentives, Emu- 
lation. Sec. 2—Prizes and Rewards. Sec. 3—Proper Incentives. 

Cuap.IX School Government. Sec. 1—Requisites in the Teacher 
to Govern. Sec.2—Means of Securing Good Order. Sec. 3—Punish- 
ment, Proper and Improper. Sec. 4—Corporeal Punishment. Sec. 
5—Limitauons and Suggestions. 

Cuap. X. Schooi Arrangemen's. See. 1—Plan of Day’s Work. 
Sec. 2—Interruptions. Sec.3—Recesses. Sec. 4—Assigning Lessons. 
Sec.5—Reviews Sec.6—Public Examinations, Exhibitions, Cele- 
brations 

Cuap. XI. Teacher's Duties to the Parents of his Mil. 

Cuap XII. Teacher’s Care of his Health. 

Cuap. XII[. Relation of the Teacher to his Profession. Sec. 1— 
Self Culture. Sec. 2—Reciprocal Aid. 

Cnap. XIV. Miscellaneous Suggestions. 

Coucluding Remarks, 

The Book is printed in superior style, well bound, and contains 
360 pages, large 12mo, size. Price, ONE DOLLAR per copy. 

\ > Agents wanted in every county m the State, to circulate this 
Book and the Normal Chart. Address, post paid, 

July, 1847. HALL & DICKSON, Publishers, Syracuse. 
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